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About Revised Editions 
of TWO IMPORTANT TEXTS jit 


THE REVIEWERS SAY: - 
CULTURE WORLDS s 


Reprinted with Corrections and Emendations 
by RICHARD J. RUSSELL and FRED B. KNIFFEN, . 
Professors of Geography, Louisiana State University 


m 
“In this scholarly and outstanding work the authors present a new approach Pp! 
to geography which surveys the world on a cultural basis. In order to ca 
show how the earth’s surface is being utilized and altered by peoples having Tl 
great differences in culture, nations and areas are grouped into seven | R: 
‘culture worlds,’ namely, the European, Dry, African, Oriental, Polar, | 


Pacific and American worlds. Each has subordinate realms and regions, | 
as brought out in detail in some fifteen chapters .. . THIS SUPERIOR st 
BOOK IS NOT MERELY GEOGRAPHY, IT IS HUMAN AND CUL.- of 
TURAL GEOGRAPHY. As Arnold J. Toynbee has studied history in di 
terms of civilizations, these authors have studied geography in terms of gt 
cultural groups or ‘culture worlds.’ This should enhance the value of the 
entire work for students of population, social anthropology, and cultural ASI 
sociology, as well as for college classes in geography.” 
Sociology and Social Research 
1955 620 pages $6.75 


By 
A 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY h 
he 
gr 


by CLARENCE F. JONES, Professor of Geography, Northwestern Univ., 
GORDON G. DARKENWALD, Professor of Geography, Hunter College 


“The authors . . . have divided the subject into eight parts that deal with 
hunting, fishing, foresiry, grazing, farming, mining, manufacturing and 
transportation. The main changes in this revised edition are those neces- SOl 
sitated by developments related to World War II and the Korean War. 


Graphs and data have been brought up to date. Photographs, maps and By 
charts constitute very important features of this book, and these have been Ar 
well chosen and presented. A list of references is appended to each Ze 
chapter, and the book ends with a good index. The writers have adopted tel 
the occupational approach to the subject and have paid special attention pr 
to the relation between physical factors and economic conditions . . - of 
THIS IS A FIRST-CLASS BOOK IN ITS FIELD.” ar 
Soil Science 
1954 612 pages $6.75 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 


McGRAW-HILL 
GEOGRAPHY BOOKS 


ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 


By OTIS W. FREEMAN, Eastern Washington College of Education, and H. F. RAUP, Kent 
State University. McGraw-Hill Series in Geography. 487 pages, 

Describes the principal physical aspects of the earth as a planet, and the 
varied environments which it provides for the habitat of man. Different 
human economies and their relationships to the principal natural environ- 
ments comprise a large share of the k. Practical and simple in its 
presentation, this introductory text gives numerous examples of the appli- 
cation of geographic principles. 

The LABORATORY EXERCISES accompanying this text, by Professor 
Raup (125 pages, $2.50), provides assistance to the instructor, and supple- 
ments the material in the text. This laboratory manual or workbook pro- 
vides much material for the preparation of climatic graphs, and for the 
study of various types of land relief as shown by contour maps. All types 
of questions are included: true-false, completion, multiple choice, essay, 
diagrams, maps, recall, and questions based on the inspection of photo- 
graphs and maps in the text. 


ASIA’S LANDS AND PEOPLES 


By GEORGE B. CRESSEY, Syracuse University. Second Edition. 597 pages, $10.50 (text 
edition available) 

A thoroughly revised edition of a work that geographers everywhere regard 
as the definitive comprehensive treatment of the ie CE environment and 
human problems of Asia, with special emphasis on China, Japan, the 
entire Soviet Union, and India. Separate chapters deal with such new 
countries as Korea, Pakistan, Israel, and Indonesia. Most of the maps 
have been revised to show new boundaries, and almost 100 new photo- 
graphs have been included. 


SOUTHWEST PACIFIC 


By KENNETH B. CUMBERLAND, Auckland University College. 385 pages, $6.50 


An authoritative and objective geographical account of not only New 
Zealand and Australia, but also the great complex of associated island 
territories from New Guinea to Fiji, . and Rarotonga. The book 
presents a treatment of the physical and human geography of the islands, 
of the history of the peoples and their economics, and of their prospects 
and problems. Richly illustrated with maps and photographs. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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HA83 — Near and Middle East — size 86"x72". Scale 1:1,500,000 

HA80 — East Asia — 86"x78". Scale 1:2,500,000 

Features: Railroads—Roads—International boundaries—Pipelines—Airpors- 

Cities by graded population symbols. 

Relief shown by contour—layer coloring and hill shading. 
Available in all forms of mounting. Write for prices. 


We have in stock also the Haack physical maps: 
HP83 — Near East and India. HP80 — Far East. 


New Edition of Map P47r, Philips’ Near and Middle East. 
Size 36 x 48", Scale 64 miles to the inch. 
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AAG MEMBERS DO USE FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
Robert L. Mendenhall 


In January of this year the writer conducted a survey of all professional 
geographers in the United States to determine their utilization of foreign languages. 
The survey was based on the assumption that by studying utilization a conclusion 
could be reached concerning the necessity of foreign language knowledge to 
individuals working professionally in the field of geography. This report summarizes 
the results of the survey, and is submitted as an item of interest. 

The data for the survey were gathered by means of a questionnaire, which 
was submitted to all professional geographers listed in the United States section 
of the 1952 UNESCO World Directory of Geographers. The questions used dealt 
with language training of the individual, and his utilization of languages. As most 
of the readers received the questionnaire, it will not be reproduced here. Of the 
911 questionnaires distributed, 471 were returned in time for tabulation. Since all 
receiving the questionnaire were in the field of geography by 1952, the replies to 
questions are based upon a minimum of four years of experience. 

Almost all of those participating in the survey (93%) ‘indicated that they had, 
at some time in their lives, developed a knowledge of a foreign language. Also, a 
surprisingly large number indicated that they had lived in an atmosphere where a 
foreign language was spoken in the course of daily living. Present knowledge of a 
foreign language was indicated by 64% of all participants. This figure indicates 
that one-third of those who had received language training no longer maintain a 
working knowledge of the language. The remaining two-thirds of this language- 
trained group represents about one-third of the American profession (1952). It 
would be interesting to compare this figure (1/3) with a similar figure for geogra- 
phers of a foreign country. 

It is assumed that many geographers hold specialized jobs which neither 
require nor encourage the use of foreign languages, but others need language 
knowledge to the point of necessity, or near necessity. In such circumstances as 
these the need for language knowledge would appear to be purely relative. This, 
however, is apparently not the criterion for determining language utilization. The 
participants in this survey indicated various means of employment; these are the 
main categories: Education 371, Government 30, Business 22, Library Science 6, 
and 42 did not indicate their employment. There appeared to be no pattern of 
language utilization, except that Education, having the majority, had the largest 
number of persons utilizing languages. There are a number of variables which 
tend to make the aforementioned criterion ineffective, principally: personal interest, 
outside research, and the desire to qualify better for job advancement. 

The number of affirmative responses to the questions regarding language 
utilization indicate that a considerable number of American geographers do make 
use of their language knowledge. However, the number of affirmative responses is 
reduced somewhat in the question regarding regular reading in another language. 
Most participants remarked that they would rather not answer affirmatively to the 
word regularly, even though they read frequently. Another interesting fact dis- 
covered is that 36% of all participants in the survey have learned additional 
language since their previous language training. 

A rather large number of participants attacked the language requirements 
for advanced degrees. The main objections to these requirements seem to be their 
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inflexibility, and in some instances even their utility was questioned. The writer 
does not wish to defend or denounce these requirements. They have become 
established in the graduate study program for better or for worse, and will probably 
not be abolished easily. It is certainly not unreasonable to expect some flexibility 
in the language requirements for students of geography. In this survey, geographers 
were asked if they encouraged students or subordinates to study foreign languages; 
385 indicated that they did, while 36 were negative in this respect. 

The results of the survey seem to indicate that the present state of language 
utilization by American geographers is significant, and with some exceptions, the 
necessity for language knowledge in this particular discipline is definite. Today, 
as our country assumes an ever increasing role in world leadership, American 
geographers should reexamine their position on languages as a means of a more 
realistic appraisal of the world and its people. 


Table 1 — Language Training of American Geographers 


YES NO 
Have you ever developed a knowledge of a foreign language? 442 29 
Have you ever lived in an atomosphere where a foreign language 
was spoken in the course of daily living? 278 = 161 
Were you required to take an examination in a foreign language 
to obtain an academic degree? 382 59 
Which degree? BA or BS, 61; MA or MS, 66; PhD,’ 339. 
In how many languages were you required to take the examination(s)? 
One, 48; Two, 330; Three, 21; More than three, 1. 
Table 2 — Language Utilization by American Geographers 
YES NO 
Since your language training have you continued to maintain a 
working knowledge of the language(s) learned? 304 =104 
In which medium? Reading, 303; Speaking, 112; Writing, 43. 
Do you regularly read scientific literature in another language? 200 236 


Which languages? French, 147; German, 118; Spanish, 70; 

Portuguese, 22; Italian, 16; Dutch, 13; Russian, 11; 

Swedish, 8; Norwegian, 5; Danish, 4; Hungarian, 3; 

Chinese, 2; Japanese, 2; Hindi, 1; Bengali, 1; Polish, 1; 

Afrikaans, 1; and Finnish, 1. 
Have you ever published a paper or book in which you made use 

of reference materials from foreign language publications? 242 «38196 
When confronted with a situation in which you must utilize 

written material in a foreign language, which of these 

courses of action do you take? 


Translate the material yourself? 284 
Seek an English language translation of the same work? 93 
Work it out with a dictionary? 202 
Have someone who is versed in the language translate 
it for you? 175 
If you have material translated do you seek a person 
versed in geography as well as language? 91 119 


Have you learned any additional languages since 
leaving college, or other previous language training? 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR GEOGRAPHIC RESEARCH IN ETHIOPIA 
Clarke Brook and Frederick Simoons 


The ancient Christian kingdom of Ethiopia, isolated in the rough plateau 
country of the eastern horn of Africa, remains one of the least known sections of 
the Dark Continent. The dissected character of their plateau homeland and their 
fierce warlike nature preserved the highland Ethiopians not only from conquest by 
Islam but from the European colonial expansion of the last century. The 
Ethiopians were jolted from their traditional self-assurance by the Italian conquest 
of the 1930’s, and since the liberation of the country in 1941, the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment, led by His Imperial Majesty, Haile Selassie, has been attempting to introduce 
elements of western material progress while maintaining ancient noble traditions. 

The recent interest of the Ethiopian Government in material advancement has 
led to a realization that factual information about the country is prerequisite to 
development. Today the Government encourages independent geographic research 
and has established an Imperial Ethiopian Mapping and Geographical Institute! 
to accumulate geographic data for sound planning and policy making in the various 
ministries of the government. Some geographers may be attracted to research in 
Ethiopia because of the challenge of planning for progress. Others will recognize 
the opportunities for work in historical and cultural geography, for the land is almost 
virgin archeologically; it is one of the world’s important centers of plant domesti- 
cation; it is on the border of the Near East and Negro Africa, a veritable ‘‘museum 
of peoples.’’ Many aspects of Ethiopia’s physical geography, too, are virtually 
untouched. 

To plan a field project in Ethiopia, objectives should be formulated in general 
rather than specific terms. Often field conditions will make changes necessary in 
methods of procedure, choice of study area, and even in the research project 
itself. Less time and effort will be wasted if the project remains flexible. Often 
governmental ‘‘red tape’’ in getting permission to travel in certain parts of the 
country, difficulties and expenses of transportation, and a multitude of other 
factors make necessary changes in plans. 

In Ethiopia there are three small libraries of particular value for research 
the library of the University College of Addis Ababa which is developing a fine 
collection of Ethiopic materials, the National Library in Addis Ababa and the 
small but carefully selected collection of the British Embassy in Addis Ababa. 
Statistics compiled by the Imperial Ministry of Commerce and Industry may also 
be of value for some economic projects. However, the great center of Ethiopic 
studies is Florence, Italy. The library of the Center for Colonial Studies at the 
University of Florence has the world’s most complete collection of published 
materials on Ethiopia. The library of the Agricultural Institute for Italian Africa 
at Florence has extensive holdings, too, including official and unofficial doce 
ments, reports, and publications from the period 1936 to 1941 when Ethiopia was 
part of Italian East Africa. Such materials cover a variety of subjects of 
interest to geographers, including topography, geology, meteorology, botany, 
agriculture, and demography. Field reports of the Food and Agricultural 
Organization, filed in Rome, are of some value for studies of agriculture. 
In the United States, the New York Public Library has perhaps the best collection 


The operations and objections of the Institute were described by Mesfin W. Mariam 
in The Professional Geographer, March 1956, Vol. VIII, pp. 6—7. 


Mariam 
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of Ethiopic materials.? Reports of the American Technical Co-operation Service 
to Ethiopia, on file at Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, may be of 
interest, too. The Guida dell’Africa Orientale Italiana (640 pp.), published in 
Milan for the Consociazione Turistica Italiana (1938) is an indispensible general 
reference aid for work in Ethiopia, with maps, road information, and excellent 
background material. 

A major difficulty in carrying out geographic research in Ethiopia is the lack 
of accurate maps. The most readily available maps of the entire country are of the 
British War Office ‘‘East Africa Series’’ (1:500,000) and the World Aeronautical 
Chart Series of the United States Air Force (1:1,000,000). The Istituto Geografico 
Militare in Florence has larger scale maps available for parts of the area, particu- 
larly for Somalia and Eritrea. A few areas of eastern Ethiopia are shown at 
1:250,000 on maps of the British General Staff Series 3927, which was withdrawn 
from public sale two years ago. A transportation map of Ethiopia at a scale of 
1:3,000,000 has been published recently by the Imperial Department of Highways, 
Addis Ababa. 

High altitude, oblique aerial photographs which afford coverage of about 
half the area of Ethiopia are in the photo library of the United States Air Force at 
Washington. Of eventual value to geographers will be the cartographic project of 
the Imperial Ethiopian Mapping and Geographical Institute which will utilize 
aerial photographs taken from the Institute’s helicopter. 

Practical preparations, including overseas travel reservations, visas, and the 
selection of testing of field equipment, should be made at as early a date as 
possible. The application for visa should be submitted to the Ethiopian Embassy 
from four to six months in advance of the tentative date of departure. The purpose of 
the project should be stated briefly in very general terms. It is advisable to 
enclose with the visa application one or two letters of reference and a statement 
from a bank or sponsor that the applicant has sufficient funds to carry out the 
project. 

Letters of introduction, from the geographer’s college or university and from 
officers of his professional affiliations, are in accordance with good form in 
Ethiopia. Such letters are of particular value in expediting the frustrating process 
of obtaining passes and documents of authorization which are essential in Ethiopia 
before field work can be started. 

Field work in Ethiopia can best be carried out in the dry season, from October 
to April, for at that time more roads and trails are passable, and malaria (in the 
lowlands) and animal disease are less troublesome. Stream levels rise during the 
tainy season and make impassable fords off the main roads. On pack trips the 
traveller must contend not only with rain and high water but slippery trails and 
mud which may disable his mules and donkeys. 

Highways are earth-surfaced, and many are impassable during the rainy 
season. Motor vehicles should be four-wheel powered and, preferably, with 
puncture-proof tires. On long trips extra containers for gasoline and water must be 
carried. At the best, motor roads afford only limited access to the various parts of 
the country. Most areas are served only by footpaths and trails, 

Field work in the provinces can be undertaken only after permission has been 
obtained from the authorities in Addis Ababa and after approval by the Governor— 
General of the province. For many types of projects, it is best to establish a base 
of operations in one of the larger towns where vehicle and extra equipment may be 
left when trekking and where food, animals, and supplies may be gathered before 
venturing into the back country. In large towns there is a hotel, often operated by 


Wolf Leslau, Bibliography of the Semitic Languages of Ethiopia, New York, 
The New York Public Library, 1946. 94 pp. 
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Europeans, a mission, or some other place which might serve as a base. A number 
of the mission stations in Ethiopia record daily temperature and precipitation 
values. These records often comprise the only climatic data for large areas of 
the country. 

It is advisable to find interpreters in the provincial capitals, which have 
schools where English is taught. Such local interpreters are much more familiar 
with their home province and its dialects than interpreters from Addis Ababa. 
Moreover, rapport is more easily established in the field if local people—rather 
than strangers——are associated with the project. 

Horses, mules, and donkeys are the pack animals of highland Ethiopia; mules 
and horses (but not donkeys) are ridden. Local government officials, on order from 
the Governor—General, will help the traveller rent mules, each for about U. S. $2 
per day. Guards are provided by the government without charge, and they obtain 
their own food along the way. Owners of animals are hesitant to let their animals 
go into the lowlands, where during and immediately after the rainy season mules 
and horses often die of a disease known as ‘‘African horse sickness.’’ Donkeys 
are the most reliable and cheapest pack animals and are, moreover, less affected 
by the diseases of the lowland that are so severe on horses and mules. Donkeys 
carry about eighty pounds, i.e., only two-thirds as heavy loads as pack mules, but 
they can be purchased for U. S. $8 to $12. Good riding mules can be purchased for 
about U. S. $50. The small Ethiopian horses cost about half this amount because 
they are not as strong, tireless, nor as resistant to disease as mules. 

While trekking, it is advisable to place the animals in the hands of reliable 
local drivers. Such men know their animals and can give them better care than 
foreigners. At night in many sections of Ethiopia, the riding and pack animals 
must be protected from hyenas which relish the meat of domestic animals and are 
capable of bringing down the largest of them. During the rainy season and 
immediately afterwards, usually enough grass is available so that extra grain for 
the animals need not be carried. In the dry season it is advisable to carry two or 
three days feed; in the highland, barley is the usual feed, and in the lowland both 
corn and durra are common. 

Ethiopians prepare their food with a heavy seasoning of cayenne pepper and 
other spices that few Europeans find palatable. However, there are a number of 
Ethiopian foods which are excellent for trekking, including parched grains or seeds 
of maize, durra, wheat, barley, rye, chick peas, green peas, horse beans, etc. and 
dabo kollo, baked pellets of bread dough which furnish an important food for 
travellers and which keep indefinitely. These can at best be supplements to the 
European traveller, and he must purchase the bulk of his food beforehand and 
carry it with him. 

In Addis Ababa and Asmara there are European stores as well as small native 
fruit and vegetable markets where a great variety of fruits and vegetables can be 
purchased, usually at prices comparable with United States prices. In some sections 
of the country, particularly in the southern and central highlands, fruits and vege- 
tables can be obtained locally at low cost. In the north, fruits, green vegetables 
and root crops, except for potatoes, are seldom found in markets. Rather, it is the 
cereals and pulses that dominate the market places and form the basis of Ethiopian 
diet; it is on them that the traveller, too, must rely. Most canned foods are too 
heavy in terms of their food value for trekking, but in the back country empty tins 
are highly valued and can be traded for local products. Sheep and goats are sold 
at reasonable prices. Chickens can be purchased nearly everywhere at prices 
which average from about ten to thirty cents U. S. Eggs cost from about one-half 
to two cents each. 

Though the bills and coins of the Imperial Ethiopian Government are accepted 
readily in Addis Ababa and most large towns, in the back country people still 
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refuse certain coins as well as the legal paper money. The pattern of acceptance 
of Ethiopian currency varies from place to place and it is necessary to check 
carefully as to which money is acceptable before going into the field. 

The Maria Theresa dollar, long the standard of value in Ethiopia, is illegal 
for use in trade today but is still the most highly valued currency in many rural 
areas. The silver fifty cent pieces of the government, known as ‘‘shillings,’’ are 
the most widely accepted of the official coins. However, since 1952 the govern- 
ment has been quietly withdrawing shillings from circulation as a measure to 
force the use of other coins and bills. 

Because Ethiopia ranges in elevation from below sea level to more than 
15,000 feet, it includes a variety of climates and natural regimes. The traveller 
should provide himself for conditions in the particular area he will work in. In the 
highlands, this will include warm clothing and sleeping bags; in the lowlands, the 
chief problems will be water, disease, and heat. In any case, the traveller should 
provide himself with medicines effective against malaria and bacillic and amoebic 
dysentary, as well as antiseptics and bandages. In the back country he will be 
approached again and again by local people who ask for medical assistance and he 
should be prepared to provide staple medications for the sick. The rewards for 
such care are the thanks and good will of the people whose cooperation is necessary 
for the success of any field project. The Polaroid Land Camera is one means of 
establishing friendly relations quickly. Most Ethiopians pose willingly for the 
camera and are highly pleased to be given snapshots of themselves. 

A few basic tools and instruments for mapping——a Brunton compass, or a 
prismatic compass and Abney level, tape, protractor, rule, paper, and small drawing 
board——will be adequate for most field projects. An aneroid barometer scaled in 
feet is useful for determining approximate elevations. The more precise instru- 
ments, such as the telescopic alidade and plane table, not only are cumbersome, 


. but preclude the possibility of mapping quickly and discreetly, which often is 


necessary in the back-country of Ethiopia in order to avoid misunderstandings 
and loss of confidence among the inhabitants, who view with misgiving the 
“‘measurement’’ of their land. 

The conditions encountered in the course of field study in Ethiopia are 
similar to problems of geographic pioneering in many other underdeveloped parts of 
the world. However, few, if any, other great regions of the continent——comparable 
in terms of area and population——offer the almost limitless variety of opportunities 
for original geographic research which is found in this country of the eastern horn 
of Africa. 


CARTOGRAPHY AT THE AERONAUTICAL CHART 
AND INFORMATION CENTER, ST. LOUIS 


Robert E. Cramer 


Much has happened in the mapping and charting fields since World War II. 
Expansions, new techniques and methods, and more intensive training programs are 
especially notable in the mapping and charting agencies of the United States 
Government. During a recent five-week special appointment at the Aeronautical 
Chart and Information Center in St. Louis the writer had the opportunity of studying 
chart production in this large Air Force agency and of observing at first hand the 
enormous strides in charting since his previous employment by ACIC in 1942, 
1945, and 1946, 

ACIC, one of the largest map or chart agencies in the world, operates as an 
activity of Military Air Transport Service’s Air Photographic and Charting Service, 
organized in 1923 to supply all aeronautical charts and related publications used 
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by United States military aircraft throughout the world. It was not until the early 
years of World War II, however, that the organization started to develop aeronautical 
charts on a world-wide basis. Production today is enormous, evidenced by the 
printing of 175 million charts during the period from June to December 1955. The 
Headquarters and production plant for ACIC is located at St. Louis with a civilian 
personnel of approximately 2,600, compared with about 350 in 1946. There is, in 
addition, Detachment Number 1 in Washington, D.C. with approximately 800 person- 
nel, as well as several organizations located overseas. 

Of special interest to AAG members is the selectiveness of recruitment of 
personnel. When considering the basic requisites necessary to perform the more 
complex duties of the cartographer, it has been found that the better workers are 
those possessing training in the field of geography, including cartography. The 
study of geography has been found to provide a desirable background knowledge 
of regions and nations of the world, in addition to basic understanding and ap- 
preciation of the earth’s physical and cultural makeup. In most cases geographers 
have developed into exceptionally good ACIC cartographers after a three months 
on-the-job course in the technical training school. 

The demand for personnel trained in geography has become so great that 
recruitment in some branches is confined to geography majors. In recent years 
ACIC employees have attended AAG meetings to benefit from papers presented 
and to recruit graduating seniors. Visits have been and are being made to many 
college and university geography departments to interest geography professors in 
guiding qualified graduates to ACIC, with good results. In the Editing Branch of 
the Cartography Division 54 of the 100 employees have college degrees, and 28 
others have some college credit. Half of the graduates have degrees in geography, 
including 13 master’s degrees. Since geography has been found so basic for work 
in applied cartography, and since ACIC-trained cartographers without basic know- 
ledge in geography can profit from elementary geography courses, many ACIC 
personnel have taken them at St. Louis University and Washington University. 
Under a new policy two sequence semester courses in elementary geography were 
offered recently by ACIC editors during working hours primarily for the editors. 
The course, with two 1%-hour lectures per week, was approved by Washington 
University for credit. 

In addition to a degree in geography it has been found that a background in 
cartography, geology, trigonometry, geometry, and physics supplies a good foun- 
dation for work in applied cartography. Probably the most important quality is not 
a formal body of academic knowledge in itself, but rather the ability to apply this 
knowledge together with scientific methods of reasoning and utilization of good 
judgement. Ability to coordinate with many co-workers is also important. These 
attributes, difficult for some to acquire, frequently will help a non-college man 
develop into a cartographer superior to a college man with an excellent academic 
record but who does not think beyond his instructions. Unfortunately, cartography 
is still treated in some schools largely as a drafting course and geographers with 
natural ability in cartography turn from a promising field because they see a future 
confined to the drafting board. Drafting skills are required in many cartography 
jobs, but only as a means towards an end. The good cartographer integrates his 
geographical knowledge and cartographic training as he strives to produce accurate 
maps and charts. An unconfirmed story told the trainees in the Editing Branch of 
the Cartography Division illustrates the point. It appears that a chart covering 
part of the Mediterranean Sea had its road plate printed upside down and conse- 
quently a road fell across the Sea. The editor, familiar with roads crossing ice- 
covered polar seas and lakes during the winter months, promptly labeled this one 
‘twinter road!’? Cartography rightly belongs in the departments of geography, but 
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sometimes it is not linked closely enough with geography. Surely we must not 
close the door on geography when the cartography laboratory is entered. 

Salaries at ACIC for college graduates in geography are good. With a 
baccalaureate degree in geography one can enter almost any branch as a GS-5 
($3,670), and if efficient and competent he can advance to a GS—9 ($5,440) in 
two years. With annual periodic increases of $135, it is possible to reach a top 
salary of $6,655 as a GS—9, the journeyman level for some branches and the aver- 
age salary for the competent worker without supervisory responsibilities. Grades 
are not limited to the GS—9 level, and a new career cartography program has been 
established in part to create a promotional line for supervisory and executive 
positions with salaries up to $12,000. 

ACIC personnel trained in geography and cartography are frequently dis- 
appointed that their academic training did not cover many of the subjects expected 
of them in their work. It is difficult to keep cartography courses and textbooks 
up-to-date with the continual changes and development in Government map and 
chart agencies, but the cartography instructor should try. For example, discussions 
of military grids are missing from some textbooks and the important universal 
transverse mercator grid, which all cartographers and cartographic aids at ACIC 
are expected to be familiar, is seldom treated. Further, the Wrico and LeRoy 
lettering sets that have become so traditionally identified with cartography are 
almost as obsolete in modern map and chart plants as the spinning wheel in a 
textile plant. They have been replaced completely by pre-printed lettering com- 
monly known as stick-up. 

In conclusion, as map and chart making become increasingly specialized, 
formal education and training become more and more prerequisite for employment. 
The education and training can largely be provided in the colleges and universities 
through cartography courses with increased emphasis upon the applied aspects. 
It is suggested that more geography departments undertake to supply cartographi- 
cally-trained geographers to map and chart agencies such as ACIC. 

ACIC is preparing a packet which will help the cartography professor to 
better understand and to teach applied cartography as practiced at ACIC. It may be 
had on request from: 

Aeronautical Chart and Information Center 
Second and Arsenal Streets 
St. Louis 18, Missouri 

Attention: Chief, Cartography Division 

Inquiries concerning employment and applications for employment should be 
addressed as follows: 

Aeronautical Chart and Information Center 

Second and Arsenal Streets 

St. Louis 18, Missouri 
Attention: Chief, Personnel Division 
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AAG MONOGRAPH SERIES 


For years members of the Association have been deploring the difficulty 
of finding publishers for monographic studies. Now Rand McNally and Company 
has generously come forward with an offer to underwrite the publication of books, 
to be known as The Association of American Geographers Monograph Series. 

The Company proposes to publish one book a year, as suitable manuscripts 
are recommended by the Association, and will bear the costs of manufacture, 
promotion, and sale of all volumes in the series. The design, the price, the 
printing quantity of each monograph will be determined by the Company, after 
consultation with the editors. 

The Association will undertake to select manuscripts, edit them, and read 
proof. To carry out this responsibility, the Council has appointed the following 
Editorial Board to serve under the Publications Committee of the Association: 
Professor F. Kenneth Hare, Professor Gilbert White, Doctor John K. Wright, and 
Professor Derwent Whittlesey, chairman. The Board serves without remuneration. 
Correspondence should be addressed to the chairman at the Geological Museum, 
Oxford Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 

As a guide to prospective authors the Editorial Board herewith announces 
the conditions for publication. 

1. Eligibility of authorship. For the time being, eligibility will be 
limited to original manuscripts in English by full members of the AAG. 

The writer need not possess any academic degree. 

No royalty or other payment will be made to authors. 

2. Dissertations (Theses), Dissertations as submitted in fulfillment of any 
academic degree will not be considered. Mature revisions of dissertations, if 
thoroughgoing, will be considered on the same basis as any other original 
manuscript. 

3. Length of monograph. Ideally the length should be determined entirely 
by its character and scope. Hence no rigid limits are being set. Authors may 
find guidance in the following statement of facts that inevitably enter into the 
determination of suitable length. 

The Company prefers manuscripts that will make books running between 
128 and 256 printed pages, complete with illustrations and an adequate index. 

Manuscripts that in print will run to less than fifty or sixty printed pages 
should find an outlet in a periodical. 

High costs of printing and sound scholarship favor conciseness. 

Three pages typed double-spaced make two printed pages of text in the 
format contemplated. 

4. Format. The standard format will be a page 6 inches by 9 inches. The 
text will be run in a single column, and maps and photographs will be extended 
into the margins only in exceptional circumstances. 

A sample of this format is the University of Wisconsin Press publication, 
The Look of Maps, by Arthur H. Robinson. 

Conceivably an unusual type of monograph might require some departure 
from the 6 x 9 format. 

Monographs will be bound uniformly in cloth and numbered in series. 

5. Ratio of illustrations to text. Maps, photographs, and other illustrative 
matter are integral parts of geographic presentation, but authors are cautioned to 
include no more than are needed. A manuscript otherwise acceptable may have to 
be rejected if illustrations run the cost beyond a figure the Board and the Company 
consider reasonable. 
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6. Style of manuscript. Manuscripts submitted must be type-written, double- 
spaced, and cast in a specified uniform style, ready for the printer. 

a. For text matter the Board has adopted the University of Chicago 
Manual of Style, the latest (11th) edition, 1949, 498 pages. While 
this is the official arbiter, most of the information needed by an 
author may be found in the University of Chicago Manual for Writers 
of Term Papers, Theses, and Dissertations by Kate L. Turabian, 
latest revised edition, 1955, 82 pages. 

b. Photographs must be capable of sharp reproduction. Only black-and- 
white glossy prints will be accepted. If possible, they should be 
made from black-and-white negatives rather than from color film. 

c. Maps must be drafted by an expert cartographer and normally should 
follow the style of the American Geographical Society as presented 
in recent numbers of the Geographical Review. Each map should 
be drawn at not less than the size of reproduction, and not more than 
twice the scale. Further cautions: heavy Zipatone patterns tend to 
blur when reduced; overcrowding with names or symbols reduces 
legibility and destroys emphasis. 

7. Commitment to publish. The Board can make no commitment to an author 
prior to a study of the final draft presented in the form required for publication. 
(The index may be deferred until the monograph has been accepted, but will then 
be required.) 

If an author wants a preliminary opinion as to the fitness for this series of a 
projected monograph, the Board will welcome a summary or digest not to exceed 
600 words. Four copies should be sent to the Chairman of the Board for distribution 
to the members. 

The Board can make no promise as to the length of time required for reading 
the manuscript critically, canvassing expert opinion, and seeing the printing 
through page proof. 

8. Alterations. All editorial changes in the manuscript will be subject to 
the author’s approval. Whenever possible, they will be phrased as revisions of 
the author’s statements. He may then accept the emendations, or recast them in 
his own words, or discuss with the Board his reasons for restoring the original 
statement. If author and Board cannot agree, the author may withdraw the manu- 
script without prejudice. 

The author will receive galley proofs to read for errors——typographical and 
others. Alterations made by the author in the galleys, beyond corrections, must be 
confirmed by the Board, and will be charged to the author at the Company’s 
established rates. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE TREASURER OF THE ASSOCIATION 


This message to the membership, prepared at the request of the Executive 
Committee of the Council, deals with a very real problem facing the Association. 
How can we put a stop to deficit financing of Association activities? I dislike 
raising this problem but I consider it my duty to do it and to do it promptly. 

Until recently we have managed to balance most of our budgets without 
calling upon ‘“‘Reserve Funds”’ of the Association. However, in recent years the 
balancing process has often necessitated a drain on reserves. If you believe, as 
I do, that ‘‘normal operations’? of the Association should be covered by normal 
assured income and not by sale of securities, some drastic action is in order now. 

According to our auditor’s report on the last six years of operation (1950—55) 
expenditures of the Association have exceeded total income by $1,600. To date 
this shortage has caused no real problem to the Association because it owns 
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approximately $30,000 worth of securities and has been able to call upon these 
reserves in cases of emergency. However, the cost of running the Association is 
increasing each year and if additional normal income is not found, deficit 
financing will become the rule rather than the exception. We just slipped by in 
1955 without a deficit, but in 1956 we must call on our reserves to the tune of 
nearly $5,000, 

It is not surprising that we are confronted with this situation. Our Associ- 
ation has grown; the cost of central office services has inevitably increased with 
it. The cost of publishing the Annals has reached an all time high of $10,250, 
not too much to pay for the Annals but representing a large share of the income 
of the Association. The funds remaining for the Central Office and the many 
services desired by the Association are no longer adequate. It is important that 
we provide for these administrative expenses and also for the proper growth of 
the Annals and The Professional Geographer. 


BUDGET OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 1956 


Part I — Normal Operations of the Association 


A. Income 
$15,040 
2. Journal Publications 
Professional 1,400 
4,075 
3. Other 
Proceeds Annual 25 
Services rendered . 250 
275 
B. Expenditures 
1. Administration 
Central Office . . . . . . 8,650 
Officersexpenses . . .. . 350 
Travel . . 1,500 
11,800 
2. Journal Publications 
Annals . 10,250 
12,550 


TOTAL 
Excess of expenditures over income . . . . . . 


Note: To balance the above budget for normal operations of the Association the 
following amounts will be withdrawn from ‘‘Reserve Funds” of the Association: 


From the Joint Research Account . . . . §$ 2,500 
From the Reserve Account . 2,460 
Total draft on $ 4,960 
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Part Il — Special Activities of the Association 


A. Income 
1. Sale of special publications 
Nature of Geography. . . . . $ 700 
American Geography. . . . . 


Ti 
I Directory. . . . . 


2. Association Reserve Funds 
Royalties Account . . .. . 
Publications Fund Account. . . 


B. Expenditures 

1. Research grants 
General Research grants . . . §$ 1,000 
(2 at $500 each) 

2. Special Projects 
Reprinting ‘‘Nature of 

Printing Handbook—Directory . . 2,240 


Note: The above budget for special activities of the Association is entirely 
satisfactory. Income from the Royalties Account will provide the $1,000 needed for 
the research grants made this year, and the Publications Fund will advance the 
$690 needed for the special projects which it is expected will be self-liquidating. 


SUMMARY BUDGET FOR 1956 


A. Income 
Normal operations of the Association. . . . . $19,390 
Special Activities of the Association. . . . . 4,350 
Withdrawals from ‘‘Reserve Funds” . . . . . 4,960 
$28,700 
B. Expenditures 
Normal operations of the Association. . . . . $24,350 
Special Activities of the Association. . . . . 4,350 
$28,700 


Your attention is called to the budget of the Association for 1956 which was 
tentatively approved in Montreal last April and formally adopted, with certain 
revisions, by the Executive Committee of the Council on October 27. 

For the first time the budget is broken down into two parts: ‘‘Normal Oper 
ations of the Association” and ‘‘Special Activities of the Association.’’ This 
division has been made in order to identify the normal or regular continuing 
expenses of the Association and to relate these expenses to the normal income 
which consists primarily of income from dues and from sales of the Annals and 
The Professional Geographer. Please note that in 1956 it will be necessary to 
draw upon two of our Reserve Funds in order to cover our operational budget. The 
amount of the draft will be $4,960. 
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A preview of the 1957 budget reveals an anticipated normal income of $20,000 
and anticipated operational expenses of $23,800. In other words, in 1957 the 
Association will be required to do some more deficit financing. This whole 
problem was fuily discussed at the Executive Committee meeting on October 27 
and I agreed to tell you about it. 

In this issue of The Professional Geographer my coinments deal primarily 
with the 1956 budget. In the January issue I will present the 1957 budget and 
describe in detail what the Executive Committee believes must be done if the 
Association is to meet its obligations in the future. Be prepared for a recommen- 
dation that our dues be increased substantially and that the subscription prices 
of our journals be raised. If you know how we can solve our problem without 
recourse to such action, please let me know before December 10. On that date 
the recommendations of the Executive Committee will be sent to the Editor of 
The Professional Geographer for publication in the J anuary issue. 

——-Wallace W. Atwood, Jr. 


ACTIONS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 
OCTOBER 27, 1956 


1. Authorized an increase in the budget for the Handbook—Directory from $1,900 
to $2,200 or $2,300. 

2. Authorized the Secretary to handle the reproduction of certificates and awards, 

3. Travel funds for the Geography of the Americas Committee were not granted. 

4. Approved recommendation that for the time being the AAG Monograph Series 
will accept manuscripts only from members. 

5. Approved a request for the allocation of $50 to cover postage expenses of 
the Editor of the AAG Monograph Series. 

6. Recommended that February 1, 1957 will be the deadline for the receipt of 
notices regarding school breakfasts, lunches, dinners, etc. by the Program or 
Local Arrangements Chairmen. 

7. Approved the following schedule of meetings: Final Meeting 1956 Council on 
Saturday, March 30, beginning at 10:00 A.M.; Regional Division Committee on 
Sunday, March 31, beginning at 8:00 P.M.; Annual Business Meeting Wednesday, 
April 3, from 4:00 to 5:00 P.M.; Banquet Wednesday, April 3 at 8:00 P.M.; and 
First Meeting 1957 Council, Thursday, April 4, beginning at 12:00 noon. 

8. Accepted the recommendation of the Constitution and By-Laws Review Com- 
mittee that at the Annual Business Meeting the membership consider the 
following modifications in the By-Laws: Section 1. Dues — The wording 
‘*All Members shall pay an annual fee of not less than five nor more than 
ten dollars as determined by the Council’’ should be changed to read ‘‘All 
Members shall pay an annual fee as determined by the Council and ratified by 
a majority of the Members voting at the Annual Business Meeting.”’ 

9. Voted to submit to the membership consideration for the revising of the 
Constitution as follows: (a) Article IV, Section 2, Methods of Nomination and 
Election of Officers — the wording ‘‘The Nominating Committee shall make 
two or more nominations for each office, except for those of President and 
Vice President’’ should be changed to read ‘‘The Nominating Committee shall 
make two or more nominations for each office, except for that of President.” 
(b) The following sentence should be deleted ‘‘The Vice President is to be 
selected from a slate of at least three candidates.’’ (c) The wording ‘‘At least 
30 days before the Annual Meeting the Secretary shall mail to all Members 
official ballots to be returned to the Secretary within 10 days. . .’’ should be 
changed to read “‘At least 45 days before the Annual Meeting the Secretary 
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00 shall mail to all Members official ballots to be returned to the Secretary 
the within 30 days. . .”’ 
ole 10. Requested the Constitution and By-Laws Review Committee to reconsider 
27 whether or not the use and purposes of the Non—Serial Publication Fund should 
be added as a section in the By—Laws. 
rily 11. Accepted the recommendation of the Publications Committee that the reprint 
and policy for the Annals be revised as follows: (1) that free reprints without 
the covers be handled separately from charge reprints; (2) that the Association 
ren- be billed only for the authors’ free copies; (3) that for reprints over and above 
ices the 50 supplied gratis, authors be billed at cost, and (4) that the Allen Press 
nout be authorized to mail reprints direct and bill the authors for charge copies. 
jate 12. Accepted the recommendations of the Publications Committee on the selection 
r of of an editor for The Professional Geographer and instructed the Committee to 
proceed with final arrangements. 
, jm 13. Requested the Publications Committee to report in February on the status of 
the separate map sheets project. 

14. Authorized the purchase of a reconditioned Gestetner automatic electric 
mimeograph and the equipment for installation of the Elliott address system 
in the Central Office. 

1,900 15. Suggested that the distribution of the pamphlet Our Vanishing Shoreline be 
handled at a minimum of expense if possible or retum the shipment to the 

ards, National Park Service. 

nted. 16. It was reported that within two years it may be necessary for the Central 

eries Office to move from The Library of Congress. 

17. Authorized a registration fee of $2 for the Annual Meeting in Cincinnati. 
es of 18. Selection of the location for the 1960 Annual Meeting was considered and 
laid over to the February meeting of the Executive Committee. 
ipt of 19. Accepted the report of the Memorials Committee and laid over full consideration 

ram oF of the recommendations until the February meeting. 

20. Accepted a revised budget for 1956 and authorized the Treasurer to use reserve 

cil on funds in order to balance the budget. 

tee on 21. A recommendation was accepted to submit to the full Council for consideration 
»sday, an increase in the subscription rate to the Annals from $5 per year to $10 per 
.; and year and for The Professional Geograpber from $3 per year to $5 per year, 
noon. effective January 1, 1958. 

7 Com- 22. Approved a revised budget for fiscal year 1956 in the amount of $28,700. 
er the 23. Approved a tentative budget for fiscal year 1957 in the amount of $29,000. 
ording 24. Consideration was given to the necessity of raising the annual dues for Mem- 
e than bers and Associates. Further consideration will be given to this problem. 
i ‘‘All Action on it will be taken later in the light of the membership’s vote on the 
fied by proposed change of the pertinent By-Law. 

of the 

on and CINCINNATI MEETING — 1957 

| make 

nt and On October 20 the chairman of the Program Committee met with the Local 
e shall Arrangements Committee (Dr. Henry M. Kendall, chairman) at Cincinnati for the 
ident.” purpose of coordinating the objectives of the two committees in arranging the 
s to be Cincinnati program. 

\t least On October 27 the chairman met with the Executive Committee in Washing- 
embers ton, D.C., to give @ progress report on progranf planning. 
ould be General sessions and other arranged programs are now in process of being 
scretary set up by the chairmen indicated: 
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Welcoming Session —— Henry M. Kendall 

President’s Program — Clarence F. Jones 

The Old Northwest —— Andrew H. Clark 

Tension Areas of the World —— Samuel Van Valkenburg 
Cultural Geography —— Fred Kniffen 

Causality in Geography — Richard Hartshorne 
Resources for the Future —— Sigismond deR Diettrich 


Most of the chairmen have already reported considerable progress in arranging 
their respective programs. Other arranged sessions await the receipt of volunteered 
papers by the chairman of the Program Committee. The tentative program will be 
published in the January issue of The Professional Geograpber. 

Two informal discussion programs, each consisting of some five concurrent 
sessions, are in the process of being set up. There will also be a session arranged 
jointly with the National Council of Geography Teachers, and pethaps one co- 
sponsored session with another organization. 

Already a number of eight-copy abstracts have been received, apparently in 
good order. It is again to be emphasized that all abstracts submitted carefully 
follow the instructions published in the July issue of The Professional Geograpber, 
p. 16, and be ‘‘self-edited.’’ Deadline for receipt of such is December 1, 1956, 
Selection of papers will be made on the basis of relative quality of the paper and 
program time availability. 

Departments intending to have an alumni breakfast, luncheon, dinner, or 
cocktail party must get in touch with the Chairman of the Local Arrangements 
Committee before February 1. 


COMMENTS ON VISUAL AIDS FOR THE CINCINNATI MEETING 


The Local Arrangements Committee wishes to make the audio-visual set-up 
this year as organized as possible, but such an endeavor will depend largely upon 
the cooperation of the Association members who are planning to give papers. It 
should be pointed out that such organization is not intended for convenience of the 
Audio-Visual Committee but rather to insure the best projection results for those 
giving papers. 

It has become increasingly evident in recent years that 2 x 2 inch slides 
serve sufficiently well for the presentation of tabular, map, and diagram material 
as well as landscape views. If the Association members could plan to use only 
2 x 2 inch slides, the increased efficiency of audio-visual presentation would be 
well worth the effort. However, projectors for 3 x 4 inch slides will be available 
for those who feel they must use this size slide. In the event there are some 
speakers who wish to use both 2 x 2 and 3 x 4 inch slides, we request that they 
arrange their presentation so that all of the 2 x 2’s are shown consecutively and 
likewise the 3 x 4’s are shown consecutively. Mixing of slides has been done 
successfully on occasion but all too often it presents a difficult technical situation 
which tends to frustrate the speaker, audience, and projectionists. With the best 
interests of the speakers in mind, we also request that all slides be tabbed and 
numbered at the upper right-hand comer when held upside down. 

The Audio-Visual Committee will do its best to provide good projectionists 
but it cannot accept responsibility for ‘‘a poor showing’’ if the speakers fail to 
comply with these requests. 

The meeting rooms in the hotel average 38 feet, and the Pavillon Caprice 
114 feet from screen to back seats. Projection distance, size of screen, make, 
model, wattage and projectors’ focal length will be given in the next Professional 
Geographer. Cressey’s ‘‘Advice to Speakers”’ in the November 1954 issue is good. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS AND REPORTS 
CONFERENCE ON THE CARIBBEAN 


The Seventh Annual Conference on the Caribbean, organized by the 
School of Inter-American Studies in cooperation with the United Fruit Company, 
will be held at the University of Florida in Gainesville on December 6, 7, and 
8, 1956. All are invited to attend and participate in discussions. There will be 
no opportunity to present papers. The five round table subjects are: Diplomatic 
Relations; Confederation Movements; Trade and Business; Travel and Migration; 
and Cultural Cooperation. In each round table three twenty-minute papers will 
be followed by a panel discussion with audience participation. Those planning 
to attend may obtain a copy of the program from the Director of the School of 
Inter—American Studies, University of Florida. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEYS FOR HOSPITAL PLANNING 


F. Wohater Mctieyde left the Census Bureau (where he had served since 
1948 as geograp onsultant on the Point Four Program) June 30, 1956, to join 
the Washington firm of Gordon A. Friesen Associates, Inc., Hospital Consultants, 
in the capacity of Associate in Regional Planning. On July 1 he left with 
Mr. Friesen for several weeks of field work in Costa Rica, where the firm holds 
a two-year commercial contract under the International Cooperation Administration 
for a country-wide survey of hospital facilities and needs, with a view to planning 
a building program. A party of three field workers is stationed in Costa Rica 
for the duration of the contract. A hospital administration consultant is in charge 
of this office, assisted by a nursing technician and a survey specialist. The 
geographer’s work involves consultation with national and local health and civic 
officials, and analyses of demographic, socio—economic, vital statistical, and 
other facts as well as geographic, in designing a national health and hospital 
system. The executive aspects of this job entails recruiting, employment, and 
management of personnel including job descriptions, contracts, working conditions, 
etc. 

On a recent South America trip, which included attendance at the Inter- 
national Geographical Congress in Rio de Janeiro, he investigated hospital needs 
in Brazil, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, and Nicaragua. Proposed projects to be 
undertaken by the Friesen firm are under consideration or in the planning stages 
in most of these countries, having been initiated as a result of this trip. 

Various hospitals in the U.S. and Canada have been and are being planned 
by Friesen Associates, including the projected hospital for southeast Washington, 
for which a survey is in progress. Tashi Toki is making the statistical study 
for this survey at the Census Bureau. 

McBryde continues as a part-time professor at the University of Maryland, 
teaching cartography and Latin American geography. 
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INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS AND RESEARCH GRANTS 
Donald Patton and Walter Deshler 


The remarks relating to this current list of international fellowships and 
research funds are similar to those published in The*Professional Geographer in 
July 1954; they are intended solely as a preliminary guide for geographers 
interested in travel, study, research, or lecturing outside of the United States. 
The former list is brought up to date, and source of grants not heretofor mentioned 
in the pages of The Professional Geographer are listed below, or will appear in 
the concluding part of the list to be published in the January 1957 issue. 


American Association of University Women. Graduate Fellowships for 
Women. Application forms may be obtained from Miss Mary H. Smith, 
Associate AAUW Fellowship Program, 1634 Eye Street, NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

Women who are American citizens with the Ph.D., or with all requirements 
completed except the dissertation, are eligible for a number of different fellow- 
ships varying in stipend from $2,000 to $4,000 per year. Most of the stipends are 
in the $2,000 to $3,000 range. Most of these fellowships are unrestricted as to 
subject or place of study. Fellows normally work on a particular research project. 
Closing date for application is December 15, 1956. 


American Philosophical Society. 104 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia 6, 
Pa. 

Grants are made for research in any field of scholarship. No particular 
restrictions on eligibility or subject matter. Stipends are of varying amounts. 
Grants are not made for salaries, or for expenses in connection with the preparation 
of a doctoral dissertation. No special closing date for application. 


American—Scandinavian Foundation. 127 East Seventy-third Street, 
New York 21, New York. 

Applicants must be American citizens and graduate students, preferably 
with a knowledge of at least one Scandinavian language. Upper age limit in ordinary 
cases is 39. Geographers are eligible for four fellowships granted by this foun- 
dation: two Carol and Hans Christian Sonne Fellowships of $1,000 each for study 
in either Norway or Denmark; one New York Chapter Fellowship of $500 for study 
in any of the Scandinavian countries, and one Former Fellows Fellowship of $500 
for study in any of the Scandinavian countries. Closing date for application — 
April 1. 


The Australian National University, Canberra. Application forms for 
fellowships at the Australian National University leading to an advanced 
degree are obtainable from the following address: The Australian 
Embassy, 2941 Massachusetts Ave, Washington, D.C. 

Graduate or postgraduate students may apply for scholarships in several 
fields, including geography. The initial award may be extended for a third year. 
Stipends are $1,734 a year; married scholars with children may also receive $450 
for the first child and $112.50 for each additional child. The University com 
tributes toward travel to and from Canberra for the scholar, but not for his wife and 
children. Recipients of fellowships must work for an advanced degree. Closing 
date for application is October 15, 1957. Study at Canberra would being in 
March 1958, 
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Belgian—American Education Foundation, Inc. 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, New York. 

Applicants must be American citizens with a practical speaking and reading 
knowledge of French or Flemish, and must be a member of the faculty of an 
American college, university, or research institute, or an advanced graduate student. 
No age limits, but preference given to those under 35 years of age. Grants provide 
$200 monthly for living expenses while in Belgium, usually from 3 to 10 months. 
plus travelling expenses. Closing date for application is November 15. 


J. W. Dafoe Foundation. University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada. 

Either pre-doctoral students or established scholars of American, Canadian, 
or other nationality are eligible. No age limits. The stipend $2,000. A proposed 
study by a geographer would have to be related to the field of international 
relations. (A successful American candidate would be expected to use the fellow- 
ship in Canada; if Canadian, he would be expected to use the fellowship outside 
Canada.) One fellowship per year is offered. Closing date for application is 
March 15. 


The Henry L. and Grace Doberty Foundation. Fellowships for advanced 
study and research in the social sciences in Latin America. Apply 
through the Doherty Fellowship Committee, Woodrow Wilson School, 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Fellowships are open to faculty members who wish to do post-doctoral 
research, but they are usually granted to relatively young scholars. Preference 
will be given to persons whose projects involve study in Chile. The grants of up 
to $3,000 for a single person include transportation and maintenance for twelve 
months. Consideration will be given for provision of travel and maintenance costs 
for wives who accompany grantees. Closing date for application is February 1, 1957. 


The Ford Foundation. International Relations Training Fellowships. 
Apply through: The Secretary, The Ford Foundation, 477 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, New York. 

Fellowships are open to American citizens, and to those who are in the 
process of becoming citizens. Upper age limit is ordinarily 40. Candidates must 
have a Ph.D. degree, or must expect to receive it by February 1957. Geographers 
would be eligible if they wished to combine training in international relations with 
their own specialty, and if their work was within the general realm of teaching, 
research, or other educational activities. Fellowships will be granted for a period 
up to two years. Stipends are of varying amounts, and are fixed in accordance with 
the case history of the individual applicant. Closing date for application is 
December 15. 


The Ford Foundation. Foreign Area Training Fellowships. Apply 
through: The Secretary, The Ford Foundation, Foreign Area Training 
Fellowships, 477 Madison Ave., New York 22, New York. 

Fellowships are open to American citizens, and to those who are in the 
process of becoming American citizens. The upper age limit is ordinarily 35. 
These are training fellowships and are not designed to help finance research 
projects of established scholars. 

Fellowships are available for two general areas: Asia and the Near East, 
and Africa south of the Sahara. A third area training program supported by the 
Foundation, the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, is designed for persons who 
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will pursue these area studies at recognized centers in the United States. Previous 
training relating to these overseas areas is not a prerequisite, but the candidate 
must be able to handle the language and have some knowledge of the culture and 
history of his area of interest. Geographers in government, communications, and 
other professions, as well as in education, may apply. Fellowships are normally 
for one year, occasionally for longer periods. Stipends are variable, but cover 
the orindary living expenses of the candidate and his dependents, as well as 
transportation and other expenses necessary to carry out his program. Closing 
date for application is December 15. 


Fulbright Act (Public Law 584 — 79th Congress) U. S. Government 
Grants for University Lecturing and Advanced Research Abroad. Apply 
through the Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, Com 
mittee on International Exchange of Persons, 2101 Constitution Ave., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Applicants must be American citizens and should have their Doctorate 
and one year of experience lecturing in an American University. Proficiency in 
the language of the country to be visited is expected. The grants, in the currency 
of the host country, include round-trip transportation, living costs and additional 
field work or other allowances. Stipends may in some areas be arranged to allow 
for maintenance but not travel of dependents. The need for visiting lecturers 
varies from country to country and in any one place from year to year. Positions 
are not open in all countries every year. 

Applications are accepted between March 1 and April 15 one year ahead 
for those countries where the academic year begins in the period March through 
June. These are: Australia, Burma, Ceylon, Chile, India, New Zealand, Pen, 
Phillipines, and Thailand. 

Closing date for application is October 1 for those countries where the 
academic year is similar to our own. These are: Austria, Belgium and Luxembourg, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Egypt, Germany, Greece, Iraq, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, 
Norway, Pakistan, United Kingdom and Colonial Territories. 


Fulbright Act (Public Law 584 — 79th Congress) U. S. Government 
Grants for Graduate Study Abroad. Apply through the Institute of 
International Education, U. S. Student Program, 1 East 67th Street, 
New York 21, New York. 

Applicants must be American citizens who are or propose to be graduate 
students. Proficiency in the language of the country to be visited is in most cases 
expected. The grants include round-trip transportation, living expenses, and a 
small allowance for books and local travel. No provision is made for the trans- 
portation or maintenance of dependents. Grants are for one academic year and 
are payable in the currency of the host country. Awards are given for: Australia, 
Austria, Belgium and Luxembourg, Burma, Ceylon, Chile, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, 
France, Germany, Greece, India, Iraq, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand, and United Kingdom and Colonial Terri- 
tories. Closing date for application is commonly in the latter half of October 
for grants to take effect the following academic year. 


Jobn Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, New York. 

Research fellowships may be awarded to geographers who have demonstrated 
unusual capacity for productive scholarship. Eligibility restricted to American 
citizens, or, in exceptional cases, to permanent residents of the United States 
who are not citizens. Age limits preferably but not necessarily between 30 and 
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40 years. Stipends are adjusted to the needs of the grantees, their resources, 
and the nature of their studies, Grants are for one year, but occasionally are 
renewable. Closing date for application is October 15. 


Charles and Julia Henry Fund. Office of the Secretary of Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Candidates must be unmarried American citizens. Preference is given to 
graduate students. Recipients would be expected to carry on advanced study or 
research for a year at either Oxford or Cambridge. Stipends are 700 Pounds (about 
$2,000) a year. Closing date for application is January 15. 


Marsball Scholarships for study at British Universities. Apply through 
the British Consulate—General at the following addresses: Eastern 
Region, 99 Park Ave., New York 16, New York; Southern Region: 
403 International Trade Mart, New Orleans 12, Louisiana; Middle 
West Region: 720 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.; Pacific Region: 
2516 Pacific Ave., San Francisco 15, California. 

Candidates must be American citizens, in graduate status, and under twenty- 
eight years of age on October 15th of the year when graduate study in Britain is 
undertaken. Men and women are eligible. Stipends are 550 Pounds a year and 
occasionally 600 Pounds a year (between $1,500 and $1,600) in addition to trans- 
portation costs from the candidates’ university in the United States to the 
United Kingdom and return. The scholarships for married men will be 200 Pounds 
higher. The scholarships are for two years but may be extended for a third year. 
Three scholarships will be granted each year for each of the British Consular 
Regions noted above. The closing date for application is October.31 of the year 
before study is to commence. 


McGill University Graduate Fellowships in the Humanities and the 
Social Sciences. Apply through the Dean of the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research, McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 

Graduates of any approved university who have been accepted into the 
McGill Graduate School are eligible. There is one Arthur C. Tagge Fellowship 
of $1,200 given for one academic year, and a number of University Fellowships of 
$800 for one academic year; these latter are subject to renewal. Closing date 
for application is May 1, 1957. 


National Academy of Sciences—National Research Council. Foreign 
Field Research Program, Division of Earth Sciences, 2101 Consti- 
tution Ave., Washington 25, D. C. 

This program of geographical field research in foreign areas is administered 
by the National Academy of Sciences—National Research Council, and is supported 
financially by the Office of Naval Research. Applicants must be American citizens 
and must be graduate students or have recently received the Doctorate. Preference 
is for field investigations of at least six months, and preferably a year or more. 
Grant normally covers travel, field, and living expenses, but not salary. Closing 
date for applications is December 1. 


Office of Naval Research. Address: Geography Branch, Office of 
Naval Research, Washington 25, D. C. 

Research proposals are welcomed in the fields of coastal and island 
geography, regional and systematic geography, photo interpretation, and Arctic 
geography. Only those projects having the greatest scientific merit are supported 
by the Office of Naval Research; and at the same time careful consideration is 
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given to the background and experience of the investigator. The applicant may 
request support in the form of normal salary for himself and any assistants, and to 
cover travel costs, clerical help, and purchase of essential equipment. The 
Office of Naval Research usually provides this support in the form of a contract 
with the institution with which the applicant is associated. Project proposals 
should be submitted several months in advance of the time the candidate would 
like to begin research. Proposals are normally reviewed by an advisory com- 
mittee of the National Research Council. 


Rotary International Fellowships for Foreign Study. Apply through 
the local Rotary Club. 
These fellowships are open to both men and women between the ages of 

20 and 28, who have a speaking knowledge of the language of the area in which 
they propose to study. These grants are not limited to sons and daughters of 
Rotarians. The amount of the stipend varies from one country to another. It 
includes maintenance, round-trip transportation, local transportation, tuition fees, 
and books for one academic year. No funds are available for the maintenance or 
transportation of dependents. Closing date for application is November 15. 


Smith—Mundt Act (Public Law 402 — 80th Congress) U. S. Government 
Grants for University Lecturing Abroad. Apply through the Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils, Committee on International 
Exchange of Persons, 2101 Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 
Candidates must be American citizens and experienced university lecturers. 
The awards generally approximate the salary which the grantee would receive at 
his home institution. The stipends are paid partly in dollars and partly in the 
currency of the host country. The host country actually initiates requests for 
lecturers in stipulated fields. This request is then met from a roster of qualified 
lecturers prepared by the Committee on International Exchange of Persons. The 
countries participating in the program for 1957—58 are Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
British East Africa, Central African Federation, China (Taiwan), Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Equador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, 
Iran, Korea, Lebanon, Libya, Mexico, Nigeria, Panama, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Syria, and Union of South Africa. There is no closing date for 
application. 


Social Science Research Council. Faculty Research Grants in the 
Social Sciences. Apply through the Social Science Research Council, 
726 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

These grants are intended especially for scholars whose own institutions 
are unable to support their own independent h. They are generally offered 
only to applicants who have held the doctorate for at least 5 years. They range in 
amount from $1,500 to $6,000 and may include provision for full or partial mainte- 
nance in lieu of salary as well as direct research costs, including travel. 

Applications should be filed not later than January 7, 1957 and awards will 
be announced on or about April 1, 1957. 


Social Science Research Council. Grants in aid of Research in the 
Social Sciences. Apply through the Social Science Research Council, 
726 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

These grants are intended especially for scholars whose own institutions 
are unable to support their independent research. They are intended to meet re- 
search expenses only and do not provide maintenance in lieu of salary. Forty or 
fifty grants not to exceed $1,500 may be made in 1957. 
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Applications should be filed not later than January 7, 1957 and awards 
will be announced on or about April 1, 1957. 


Social Science Research Council. Research Training Fellowships in 
the Social Sciences. Apply through the Social Science Research Council, 
726 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Both predoctoral and postdoctoral candidates may apply, but predoctoral 
candidates should normally have completed all requirements for the Ph.D. degree 
with the possible exception of their dissertation. Predoctoral candidates prefer- 
ably should be under 30 years of age, postdoctoral candidates under 35. Awards 
go to developing scholars of high promise. The basic predoctoral stipend is 
$2,500 for 12 months; basic postdoctoral stipends range from $3,500 to $4,500. 
Basic stipends may be supplemented by allowances for dependents and for travel. 

Applications should be filed not later than January 7, 1957 and awards 
will be announced on or about April 1, 1957. 


JOINT AAAS-AAG MEETING 


The New York Metropolitan Area Division invites the attention of geographers 
to the Program of the Association of American Geographers at the Annual Meeting 
of the AAS, New York City, December 27-28, 1956. 


December 27 — Oak Room, Hotel Martinique, Broadway and 32nd Street, NYC, 
9:30 A.M.: William L. Thomas, Jr., Wenner—Gren Foundation for 
Anthropological Research, New York 21, New York, presiding 

1. Sunlight in Coniferous Forest 

David H. Miller, Chief, Environmental Analysis Branch, Q.M. Research & 
Development Center, Natick, Mass. 
2. Relie{, Slope, and Natural Vegetation in the United States 
Walter F. Wood, Environmental Analysis Branch, Q.M. Research & Development 
Center, Natick, Mass. 
3. Geographic Representation of Rural Settlement: A Method of Generalizing 
Dispersed Rural Dwellings, Businesses, and Farmsteads 
Arthur F. Loeben, Wharton School of Finance & Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
4. Research Approaches to the Megalopolis of the Northeastern Seaboard: Boston 
to Washington, D.C. 
Jean Gottmann, Research Director, Study of Megalopolis, Twentieth Century 
Fund, New York, New York. 


December 28 — Oak Room, Hotel Martinique, 9:00 A.M.: 
Peter M. Stern, The Conservation Foundation, N.Y.C., presiding 
1. Topoclimatic Investigations in the Brooks Range, Alaska 
Robert Anstey, Regional Environments Research Branch, Q.M. Research & 
Development Center, Natick, Mass. 
2. Micro-Climatic Investigation at Point Barrow, Alaska 
Stanton J. Ware, Drexel Institute, Laboratory of Climatology, Centerton, N.J. 
3. Glacier and Related Botanical Studies in the Pacific Northwest 
Calvin J. Heusser, Plant Geography Section, American Geographical Society, 
Broadway at 156th Street, N.Y.C. 
4. Some Aspects of the Climatology of Glaze in the United States 
Iven Bennett, Environmental Analysis Branch, Q.M. Research & Development 
Center, Natick, Mass. 
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Programs arranged by: John E. Brush, Department of Geography, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N.J. and David H. Miller, Chief, Environmental 
Analysis Branch, Q.M. Research & Development Center, Natick, Mass. 

The program is co-sponsored by AAAS Section E — Geology & Geography. 
The New York Metropolitan Area Division is co-sponsor of a Symposium arranged 
by the Ecological Society of America on Plant and Animal Ecology 
(December 29, 1956, Hotel Statler). 

Those who plan to attend should not delay making hotel reservations. The 
meeting is to take place in the following hotels, all in the Pennsylvania Station 
area: Governor Clinton, Martinique, New Yorker, Sheraton—McAlpin, and Statler. 
Rooms may be obtained either by writing to the hotels or by contacting the AAAS 
Housing Bureau at 90 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


REGIONAL DIVISIONS 


NEW ENGLAND-ST. LAWRENCE VALLEY 


The 31st annual meeting of the New England—St. Lawrence Valley Geo- 
graphical Conference was held at the University of Rhode Island, Kingston, 
Rhode Island October 20 and 2ist. At the annual business meeting, chaired by 
Dr. Samuel Van Valkenburg, President, all the officers, except the Secretary— 
Treasurer, were continued in office. The new Secretary—Treasurer is 
Miss Mildred Berman of the State Teachers College, Salem, Massachusetts. Two 
other items of business were the votes to initiate a new program for state meetings 
in the spring as planned by the state Vice-Presidents, and, with the approval of 
the AAG Council, to change the name of the organization to the New England— 
St. Lawrence Valley Geographical Society. 

The program for the two day meeting consisted of prepared papers in the 
morning followed by field trips in the afternoon. 

October 20 — ‘‘Rhode Island Two Billion Years Ago’’ — Alonzo W. Quinn, Geology 
Department, Brown University; ‘‘Rhode Island’s Last Million Years’? — 
J. Philip Shaefer, Glacial Geologist, U.S.G.S.; Field trip — “‘The 
Physical Geography of Southern Rhode Island” —-— led by 
Clarence Miller, Department of Geology and Geography, University of 
Rhode Island. 

October 21 — ‘‘Tourism and Rhode Island’’ — Chester Smolski, Rhode Island College 
of Education; ‘‘Fish and Shellfish of Rhode Island’? — David Pratt, 
Narragansett Marine Laboratory, University of Rhode Island; 
Field trip — ‘‘The Economic, Historic, and Scenic Approach to 
Rhode Island.’’ 

Mr. Howard Green was program chairman for the meeting and Roy G. Poulsen 
was chairman for the local arrangements. 

Entertainment for the group Saturday evening consisted of a fine banquet 
followed by square dancing in the Perryville Grange Hall where cider and dough- 
nuts were served. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC DIVISION 


The Middle Atlantic Division will hold its Annual Meeting in Washington, D.C. 
on December 1, 1956. Through the courtesy of the Division of Earth Sciences, 
National Research Council, the meeting will be held in the National Academy of 
Sciences——National Research Council Building, 2101 Constitution Avenue. 
Members of other regional divisions will be most welcome. 


PROGRAM 
A.M. 
9:00—10:00 Registration, coffee hour 
9:30—10:00 Film on the construction of the DEW Line, courtesy of Directorate of 
Transportation, DCS/M, Headquarters, USAF. 
10:00—10:40 Engineering Research in the Arctic, Robert R. Philippe, Chief, 
Special Engineering Branch, Engineer Research and Development 
Division, Office of the Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army (Introduction 
by Leonard S. Wilson, Chief, Geophysical Sciences Branch, 
OC/R&D, U. S. Army) 
10:40—11:20 Geographical Problems Related to the Increasing Importance of 
Water Based Planes, Guy Mallory, Project Engineer, Water Basing 
Project, Martin Aircraft Corporation (Introduction by Louis O. Quam, 
Head, Geography Branch, Office of Naval Research) 
11:20—12:00 Problems and Programs of Area Development, Victor Roterus, 
Director, Office of Area Development, Department of Commerce 
(Introduction by Meredith F. Burrill, Director, Office of Geography, 
Department of Interior and Executive Secretary, Board on Geo- 
graphic Names) 


12:00—2:00 Luncheon (See below regarding reservations) 

2:00-2:40 Recent Trends of Minerals and Water Resources Programs of the 
Geological Survey, John C. Reed, Staff Coordinator, U. S. Geo 
logical Survey (Introduction by Edward A. Ackerman, Resources 
for the Future) 

2:40-3:20 Future Needs for Agriculture Land Resources in the U. S., 
James R. Anderson, Agricultural Economist, Production Economics 
Research Branch, Agricultural Research Service, Department of 
Agriculture (Introduction by John K. Rose, Senior Specialist in 
Natural Resources and Conservation, Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress) 

3:20-4:00 Recent Developments in Russian Agriculture, Lazar Volin, Foreign 
Agricultural Service, Department of Agriculture (Introduction by 
John K. Rose) 

4:00- Business Meeting 


For those who make reservations in advance, luncheon will be served in the 
National Academy of Sciences—National Research Council Building. Reservations 
can be made by sending $1.20 to Miss Charlotte M. Burtis, 5420 Connectivut Ave., 
Apartment 409, Washington 15, D.C. Requests for reservations must be received 
by Miss Burtis not later than Wednesday, November 28. 

A registration fee of 50 cents will be charged. This fee may be paid in 
advance to Miss Burtis or it may be paid at the meeting, 
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THESIS TITLES 


Thesis titles are published in the March and November issues 
of The Professional Geographer. Titles should be submitted 
to Leslie Hewes, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebraska, 
by February 1 and October 1, respectively. 


Ph.D. Dissertations Completed 


ARBINGAST, Stanley Alan ‘‘A Geographic Study of the Pattern of Manufacturing 
in Texas.’’ University of Washington, 1956. 

BROOKE, Clarke Harding, Jr. ‘‘Settlements of the Eastern Galla, Hararge Province, 
Ethiopia.’’ University of Nebraska, August 1956.* Microfilmed. 

BURCHAM, Levi T. ‘‘Historical Geography of the Range Livestock Industry of 
California.’’ University of California, Berkeley, 1956.* Abstract published by 
Graduate Division, University of California, Berkeley. 

CASE, Dale Edward ‘‘Oak Ridge, Tennessee: A Geographic Study.’’ University of 
Tennessee, July 1955. 

CHANG, Ching Chieh ‘‘A Geographic Study of the Chinese Population in 
Latin America.’’ University of Maryland, June 1956.* 

CLEVINGER, Woodrow Rexford ‘‘The Western Washington Cascades: A Study of 
Migration and Mountain Settlement.’’ University of Washington, 1955. 

COURT, Arnold ‘‘Statistical Bases of Wind Analysis.’’ University of California, 
Berkeley, June 1956.* Official abstract published by Graduate Division, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 

DUNBAR, Gary S. ‘‘Cultural Geography of the North Carolina Outer Banks.”’ 
Louisiana State University, May 1956. 

DURDEN, Charles Dennis ‘‘Some Geographic Aspects of Motor Travel in Rural 
Areas—Empirical Tests of Certain Geographic Concepts of Location and Inter- 
action.’’ University of Washington, August 1955. 

EIDEMILLER, Donald I. ‘‘A Climatological Analysis of Frontal Activity in the 
South-central United States.’’ Indiana University, June 1956. Microfilmed. 

FLANNERY, James John ‘‘The Graduated Circle: A Description, Analysis, and 
Evaluation of a Quantitative Map Symbol.’’ University of Wisconsin, 
August 1956.* 

GOSAL, Gurdev Singh ‘‘A Geographical Analysis of India’s Population.” 
University of Wisconsin, September 1956. * 

HASKINS, Edward C. ‘‘An Agricultural Geography of the Reconcavo of Bahia.’’ 
University of Minnesota, June 1956.* 

HAZELTINE, Jean ‘‘The Historical and Regional Geography of the Willapa Bay 
Area.’’ Ohio State University, June 1956.* Microfilmed. 

HOOK, John Clinton ‘‘The Relationship Between Roughness of Terrain and Phe- 
nomena Related to Agriculture in Northeastern United States.’’ State University 
of Iowa, February 1955.* 

HORST, Oscar Heinz ‘‘An Analysis of Land Use in the Rio Samala Region of 
Guatemala.’’ The Ohio State University, August 1956.* Microfilmed. 

JOST, Tadeusz P. ‘‘The Geographical Aspects of the Northwestern Slopes of the 
Swan Hills.”? Université de Montréal, January 1956.* 


* Available for inter-library loan 
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KARAN, Pradyumna P. ‘‘Geography of Mineral Production and Mamfacturing 
in Chota Nagpur, the Heavy Industrial Area of India.” Indiana University, 
June 1956. Microfilmed. 

KNIPMEYER, William ‘‘Culture Succession in the Settlement of Southeastern 
Louisiana.’’ Louisiana State University, July 1956. 

KNOS, Duane S. ‘‘The Distribution of Substandard Housing, Kansas City, 
Missouri.”’ -State University of lowa, February 1956.* 

LEWIS, George ‘‘A Technique in Social Geography for the Delimitation of Urban 
Residential Subregions.’’ Harvard University, June 1956.* 

LEWTHWAITE, Gordon R. ‘‘The Regionalization of the Butter and Cheese Industry 
in Wisconsin.’’ University of Wisconsin, June 1956.* 

NEUBERT, Bernary E. ‘‘Boundary Geography in Venezia Giulia.’? Michigan State 
University, Summer 1956.* Microfilmed. 

NISHI, Midori ‘‘Changing Occupance of the Japanese in Los Angeles County, 
1940—1950.’’ University of Washington, 1955. 

PATTEN, George Phillip ‘‘Agricultural Land Use and Farming Practices in the 
Managua Region of Nicarauga.’”’ Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 
August 1954.* Dissertation Abstracts. Mictrofilmed. 

REEDS, Lloyd George ‘‘The Agricultural Geography of Southern Ontario.” Uni- 
versity of Toronto, 1956.* Abstract published by School of Graduate Studies, 
University of Toronto. 

RUMAGE, Kennard W. ‘‘The Palo Verde Valley, A Geographic Analysis of Land- 
Use Development in the Lower Colorado River Valley, California.” University 
of California, Los Angeles, July 1956.* 

SHAUDYS, Vincent Kirkbride ‘‘A Study of Selected Geographic Factors Adjacent 
to Topographic Boundaries in South Central Ohio.’? The Ohio State University, 
August 1956.* Microfilmed. 

SHREEVASTAVA, Mahavira Prasada ‘‘The Industrial Development of Springfield, 
Ohio: A Study in Economic Geography.’’ Ohio State University, August 1956.* 
Microfilmed. 

SIMOONS, Frederick John ‘‘Cultural Geography of the Northwestern Ethiopian 
Highland.”’ University of California, Berkeley, September 1956.* Official 
abstract published, Graduate Division, University of California, Berkeley. 

STEINER, William Rodney ‘‘An Investigation of Selected Phases of Sampling to 
Determine Quantities of Land and Land—Use Types.’’ University of Wash- 
ington, 1954. 

STERNBERG, Hilgard ‘‘The Geography of the False River Area, Pointe Coupee 
Parish, Louisiana.’’ Louisiana State University, 1956. 

TAYLOR, James ‘‘Cultural Geography of Southwest Louisiana.’’ Louisiana State 
University, December 1955. 

TAYLOR, Robert Martin ‘‘International Mail Flows: A Geographic Analysis 
Relating Volume of Mail to Certain Characteristics of Postal Countries.’’ 
University of Washington, 1956. 

THOMPSON, John L. ‘‘Industrialization in the Miami Valley: A Case Study of Inter- 
regional Labor Migration.’’ University of Wisconsin, January 1956.* 


THOMSON, Keith Westhead ‘‘The Dairy Industry of England and Wales Since 
the Establishment of the Milk Marketing Board.’’ University of Washington, 
August 1954, 

VOURAS, Paul Peter ‘‘The Role of Economic—Geographic Factors in the Destiny 
of Rhodes.’’ The Ohio State University, June 1956.* Microfilmed. 

WALLACE, William H. ‘‘A Geography of the New Zealand Government Railways.’’ 
University of Wisconsin, March 1956.* 


* Available for inter-library loan 
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WEBB, George Willis ‘‘The Resources of the Cumberland Plateau as Exemplified 
by Cumberland County, Tennessee: A Geographic Analysis.’’ University of 
Tennessee, June 1956. 

WILEY, Selva Carter ‘‘The Industrial Geography of the Kanawha Valley.’’ Ohio 
State University, March 1956.* Microfilmed. 

WRIGHT, Martin ‘‘Settlement Succession in Hill, Louisiana.’’ Louisiana State 
University, July 1956. 

YAHR, Charles Corbin ‘‘Present Economy and Potential Development of the 
Baluchistan States of Pakistan.’’ University of Illinois, August 1956.* 


Ph.D. Dissertations in Process 


BARRET, Ward Judson ‘‘Agricultural Geography of Western Samoa.’’ University of 
California, Berkeley. 

BEATY, Chester Bromell ‘‘Desert Flood Conditions in the White Mountain Area, 
California,” University of California, Berkeley. 

BLAUT, James ‘Market Gardening in Singapore.’’ Louisiana State University. 

BUCKHOLTS, Paul 0. ‘“‘The Political Geography of the Federal Republic of 
Germany.’’ Harvard University. 

BUSHONG, Allen D. ‘‘Land Use in Pinar del Rfo Province, Cuba.’’ University 
of Florida. 

CHARDON, Roland E. ‘‘A Comparative Study of Plantation Economies in the 
West Indies.’’ University of Minnesota. 

COULSON, Lois ‘‘Berrien County, Michigan.’’ University of Illinois. 

DAY, Richard L. ‘‘Freight Traffic Patterns at East St. Louis, Illinois, Especially 
as Related to Industrial Structure.’’ University of Illinois. 

DOWNS, Margaret B. ‘“‘Industrial Development in the Wheeling—Steubenville 
District.’’ University of Maryland. 

ENMAN, John ‘‘The Influence of the Migrating Bituminous Coal Industry on the 
Settlement Pattern of Western Pennsylvania.’’ University of Pittsburgh. 

FUSON, Robert ‘‘Savannas of Panama.’’ Louisiana State University. 

GON ZALEZ-PEREZ, Alfonso ‘‘Land Utilization of Coastal Southwestern Mexico.’’ 
University of Texas. 

GUERIN, Marc—Aimé “‘L’Habitat rural dans le Sud—Ouest du Québec (Rural 
Settlement in Southwestern Townships, Quebec).”’ Université de Montréal. 

GUZMAN-RIVAS, Pablo ‘‘Reciprocal Geographic Influences Resulting from the 
Trans—Pacific Galleon Trade, 1565-1815 (Mexico Far East).’’ University 
of Texas. 

HOAG, Leverett P. ‘‘A Critical Study of Methods for Delimiting Multiple— 
Component Regions.’’ University of Minnesota 

HOPKINS, John S. ‘‘Geography of the Major Diseases of Wheat in the 
United States.’’ University of Minnesota 

ISAAC, Erich ‘Kent Island: An Historical Geography.’’ Johns Hopkins University. 

JOHANNESSEN, Carl Louis ‘‘The History of Savanna Lands, Honduras.’’ Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 

KARINEN, ‘Arthur E. ‘‘Aspects of Maryland Population.’’ University of Maryland. 

KORSOK, Albert J. ‘‘Urban Patterns of East St. Louis, Illinois.’’ University 
of Illinois. 

KRAMER, Fritz Louis ‘‘Distribution of Some Primitive Agricultural Implements.” 
University of California, Berkeley. 

KUNTZ, Leonard ‘‘Urban Geography of Pittsburgh.’’ Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 


* Available for inter-library loan 
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LARIMORE, Philip B. *pSeomorphology of a Portion of Atlantic Coast Plain.’’ 
Louisiana State University. 

LAYCOCK, Arleigh H. *‘‘Water Resources of the Highwood Kananaskis District, 
Alberta’’ (revised title). University of Minnesota. 

MANCIL, Ervin ‘Cypress Lumbering in Louisiana.”” Louisiana State University. 

McKINNEY, William M. ‘‘Geographic and Social Factors in the Location of General 
Hospitals with Special Reference to the State of Georgia.’’ University of 
Florida. 

PADGETT, Herbert ‘‘Louisiana Fisheries.’’ Louisiana State University. 

PATTERSON, James E. ‘‘The Industrial Potential of Champaign—Urbana.’’ Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 

SALISBURY, Neil E. ‘‘A Generic Landform Classification in Minnesota.’’ Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

SMITH, Henry Dixon ‘Water as a Limiting Factor in Land Development.’’ Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

SMITH, Margaret ‘‘The Lower Rio Grande Region in Tamaulipas, Mexico.’’ Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

SMITH, Samuel W. ‘“‘The Distribution of Physicians in the United States.’’ The 
State University of Iowa. 

SPARKS, Robert M. ‘‘Post-War Movement of Manufacturing in Philadelphia and 
Adjacent Pennsylvania Counties.’’ University of Pennsylvania. 

STEINHAUSER, Fredric R. ‘‘A Geographical Analysis of the Southeast Minneapolis 
Renewal Area.’’ University of Minnesota. 

WALKER, H. J. ‘‘Eskimo Ecology.’ Louisiana State University. 

WEBB, John W. ‘‘The Urban Geography of the Minnesota Iron Ranges.’’ University 
of Minnesota. 

WILLIAMS, Robert L. ‘Statistical Symbols for Maps, Experimentally Derived,’’ 
Harvard University. 

WINSBERG, Morton D. ‘The Isle of Pines, Cuba: A Geographical Interpretation.’’ 
University of Florida. 


Masters’ Theses Completed 


ALBANO, Howard Kay ‘‘An Analysis of the Crop Producing Potential of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic.’’ University of Washington, 1956.* 

ANDERSON, Thomas D. ‘‘Land Utilization in the Northfield—Macedonia Area, 
Ohio.’’ Kent State University, September 1956. 

BAYLOR, M. Kent ‘‘An Examination and Evaluation of the Intracoastal Waterway.” 
The Florida State University, August 1955.* 

BISHOP, Barry C. ‘‘Shear Moraines in the Thule Area, Northwest Greenland.’’ 
Northwestern University, June 1956, Published under the Department of State, 
Division of Intelligence Research, Washington, D.C. 

BLACK, Ralph Edward ‘‘Maps and Mapping Agencies in Washington State: A 
Selective and Analytical Bibliography.” University of Washington, 
March 1956.* 

BONNER, Barbara Ann ‘‘Textile Fibers as They Pertain to the Textile Industries.”’ 
The Ohio State University, June 1956. 

BROMMER, Gerald F. ‘‘Burbank, California: The Urban Geography of an Industrial 
Suburb.’”? University of Nebraska, August 1956.* 

BUFORD, Carolyn B. ‘‘The Distribution of Negroes in Maryland, 1850—1950.”” 
The Catholic University of America, January 1956.* 


* Available for inter-library loan 
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BYRNES, Rev. John J. ‘‘Pennsylvania Avenue in 1860: A Study in Historical 
Geography.’’ The Catholic University of America, August 1956.* 

CANOUN, C. A. ‘‘The Litani River Valley.’’ University of Toronto, 1956. 

CHRISTENSEN, Hal Samuel ‘‘Titanium Metal as the Basis of a Potential Industry 
in the Pacific Northwest.’’ Oregon State College, June 1956. 

COFFIN, Harry Caithness ‘‘Precipitation Distribution in a Representative Area 
of the North Coast Ranges of California.’’ University of California, Berkeley, 
1956, 

DAVIS, Robert A. ‘‘Chautauqua Lake: A Geographic Study of a Summer Cultural 
and Recreational Tourist Area.’’ University of Florida, June 1956. 

DOUGLAS, B. D. ‘‘Wellington, Ohio: A Geographic Study.’’ Kent State Uni- 
versity, August 1955. 

ERWIN, William Angus, Jr. ‘‘Medford as an Urban Economic Unit.’’ University of 
Washington, December 1955. * 

FARACE, Eugene D. ‘‘The Tomato Industry in the New Jersey—Delmarva Area: 
A Study in Localization.’’ University of Maryland, May 1956.* 

FERNSTROM, John R. ‘‘The Geographical Distribution of Aboriginal Frame 
Watercraft in the New World.’’ University of Maryland, May 1956.* 

FICARROTTA, Frank R. ‘‘The Citrus Industry of West Central Florida.’’ Uni- 
versity of Florida, August 1954. 

FIELD, Neil C. ‘‘The Amu—Darya: Problems and Implications of Soviet Plans for 
Water Resource Development.’’ University of Washington, 1954.* 

GELMAN, Robert M. ‘‘Factors in the Geographical Distribution of Reindeer in the 
Soviet Union.’? The Catholic University of America, August 1956.* 

GILMORE, Larry Bruce ‘‘The Baker Valley: Its Resources Development and 
Potentials.’’ Oregon State College, June 1956. 

HARRIES, Norman Hayden ‘‘Cornish and Welsh Mining Settlements in California.’’ 
University of California, Berkeley, February 1956. 

HARRIS, Charles Warren ‘‘The Salt Plains of Northwestern Oklahoma.’’ 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, May 1956.* 

HAWN, Barbara Jean ‘‘Historical Geography of Tin Mining, Seward Peninsula, 
Alaska.’’ Oregon State College, June 1956. 

HOLBROOK, Vinson Grant ‘‘The Agricultural Geography of Shasta Valley, 
California.’”’ University of Oregon, June 1955. 

HORN, Werner G. ‘‘Distribution of Soybeans in lowa.’’ State University of lowa, 
June 1956. 

HOSSE, Hans ‘‘Areal Growth and Functional Development of Winnipeg, 1870-1913.” 
University of Manitoba, October 1956. 

IRVING, Robert M. ‘‘Agricultural Land Use in the Beatty—South Saugeen Water- 
shed.’’ University of Toronto, 1956. 

JOHNSON, Welburn K. ‘‘Cedar City: A Study in the Regional Function of an 
Urban Center.’’ University of Utah, 1956.* 

JOHNSTON, Wilbur Sell ‘‘An Analysis and Portrayal of Relief and Slope in 
Frederick County, Virginia.’? University of Virginia, 1956.* 

KEINATH, William F., Jr. ‘‘Egg Specialization Among Poultry Farmers in North- 
eastern United States.’’ State University of lowa, June 1956. 

KELSO, Burton F. ‘‘Flow Pattern Changes in the Canadian Petroleum Industry: 
A Case Study in the Impact of Increased Oil Production upon Petroleum Transpor 
tation in Canada.’’ University of Washington, 1954.* 

LANCE, James ‘‘Appraisal of Recreation Potentials in the Lower Little North 
Santiam Basin.’’ Oregon State College, June 1956. 


* Available for inter-library loan 
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LANDRUM, Ney Cody ‘“‘A Study of the St. Joe Paper Company Land Using 
Activities in Leon County, Florida.” The Florida State University, 
January 1956.* 

LARSON, Robert Thomas ‘‘Natural Gas as a Resource Development in the 
Pacific Northwest.’’ Oregon State College, June 1956. 

LLOYD, Ray Dix ‘‘Sugar Beet Seed Production in Utah: An Economic Geography.’’ 
University of Utah, 1956.* Summary entitled ‘‘Utah’s Sugar Beet Seed Industry’’ 
was published in Utah Economic and Business Review, Vol. 16, No. 9, 
September 1956. 

LOWE, Bonnie “‘Israel’s Access to Internal and External Transportation’’ (corrected 
title). Syracuse University, 1955.* Microfilmed. 

LUNDELL, Dorothy ‘‘Cherokee, Iowa: Service Center for a Rich Agricultural 
Area.’’ Kent State University, June 1956. 

MACKIN, Welden F. ‘‘The External Relations of Frederick, Maryland.’’ University 
of Maryland, May 1956.* 

MARBLE, Duane Francis ‘The Spatial Structure of the Farm Business.’’ Uni- 
versity of Washington, 1956.* 

MARKUS, Klaudia ‘‘A Geographic Correlation in Poland.’’ University of Virginia, 
1955.* 

MATHIESON, Raymond S. ‘‘The Industrial Geography of Seattle, Washington.” 
University of Washington, March 1954.* 

MATTINGLY, Paul F. ‘‘A Study of Resort Distribution in the Lake of the Ozarks 
Area of Missouri.’’ University of Missouri, January 1956. Microfilmed. 

McMANIS, Douglas ‘‘Schoenbrunn: Ohio’s Abortive Cultural Hearth.’’ Kent State 

- University, August 1955. 

McKILLIP, Rev. John P. ‘‘The Iron and Steel Industry of South America.’’ The 
Catholic University of America, August 1956.* 

MENDENHALL, Robert Lee ‘‘A Study to Determine the Utilization of Foreign 
Languages by Professional Geographers of the United States.’’ Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, May 1956.* 

MILETICH, Fred Patrick ‘‘The Historical and Economic Geography of 
Port Angeles, Washington.’’ University of Washington, December 1955. * 

MISKO, Tony ‘‘Occupance of the River Townships of Jefferson County, Ohio.” 
Kent State University, June 1955. 

NEWTON, Ivan ‘The (Forest) Gathering Industry West of the Cascades.’’ 
Oregon State College, June 1956. 

PERERA, A. R. N. ‘‘The Fisheries of Ceylon.’’ Indiana University, August 1956.* 

REEVES, Hershel C. ‘‘A Geographic Study of the Production and Marketing of 
Burley Tobacco in Kentucky.’’ University of Kentucky, June 1956. 

RICHARDSON, Charles Howard ‘‘Relationships Between Numbers of Visitors and 
Recreational Resources in the National Parks of the United States.’’ State Uni- 
versity of lowa, February 1956. 

RUMFORD, John C. ‘‘Dust Borne Transmission of ‘Q’ Fever.’’ University of 
California, Los Angeles, June 1956.* 

SEWELL, William Robert D. ‘‘The Conflict of Fish and Power: A Problem in the 
Water Resource Development of the Pacific Northwest.’’ University of Wash- 
ington, March 1956.* 

SHELTON, Samuel William, Jr. ‘‘The Peninsular Campaign: A Study in Military 
Geography.’’ University of Virginia, 1956.* 


* Available for inter-library loan 
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SIDDALL, William Richard ‘‘Seattle and the Hierarchy of Central Places in 
Alaska,’’ ‘‘Wholesale—Retail Trade Ratios as Indices of Urban Centrality,’’ 
and ‘‘An Historical Study of the Yukon Waterway in the Development of 
Interior Alaska.”? University of Washington, August 1956. * 

SKORUPKA, Rev. Joseph A. ‘‘Population Distribution in Birim District, 
Gold Coast, 1948.” The Catholic University of America, August 1956.* 

SWIFT, John Cornish ‘‘The Tuna Fishery of Southern California.’’ University of 
California, Berkeley, 1956. 

THOMAS, Robert Nelson ‘‘Geographical Study of the Youghiogheny Valley in 
Pennsylvania.’? University of Pittsburgh, 1956. 

VICKERS, William Ward ‘‘Palisade Glacier, Sierra Nevada, California: A Theory 
of Sub—Surface Ice Extent.’? University of California, Los Angeles, 
August 1956.* 

VOGEL, Philip E. ‘‘The Holland, Nebraska, Locality: A Comparative Study of 
Dutch and Non—Dutch Occupance.’’? University of Nebraska, August 1956.* 

VOSE, George Parlin ‘‘A Geographic Study of the Water Supply Problem of 
Dallas, Texas.’’ Southern Methodist University, May 1956.* 

WAHAB, Moneim A. ‘‘The Rincon Oil Field, California: A Study in Petroleum 
Development and Marketing.’’ University of California, Los Angeles, June 1956.* 

WHITE, Elizabeth ‘‘Coal Mining in Logan County, West Virginia.’’ Marshall 
College, 1956. . 

WILLIAMS, Randall P. ‘‘Some Aspects of Tax Reverted Lands Under the Murphy 
Act.’’ The Florida State University, May 1956.* 

WILSON, James R. ‘‘The Fernald Project of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
an Agricultural—Industrial Transformation.’”” The Ohio State University, 


June 1956. 


* Available for inter-library loan 
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NEWS FROM GEOGRAPHIC CENTERS 
THE U.C.L.A. GEOGRAPHY FIELD CAMP 


The aim of the Summer Field Camp of the Department of Geography, 
University of California, Los Angeles, is to develop in the graduate student the 
ability to approach the study of any region, and to organize a geographical report 
thereon. It assumes a well-rounded background in geography including an under- 
graduate field course in geography. At U.C.L.A., the undergraduate field course 
emphasizes field techniques —— the observation and recording of physical and 
cultural features. The Summer Field Camp hopes to train students to use infor- 
mation so gathered to analyze and interpret an area. 

The course lasts six weeks, occuring during the latter part of June and the 
entire month of July. Ordinarily only graduate students are accepted, and in order 
to give as much personal attention as possible, the total number is limited to 12. 
One faculty member, usually the writer, is in charge of the course throughout, and 
works closely with the students at all times. 

The first week is spent in a directed reconnaissance study of a desert basin 
(Lucerne Valley, California). Here contrasts are striking, boundaries sharp, and 
interrelationships fairly evident. The first afternoon is devoted to a rapid 
reconnaissance of the area with no comments from the instructor. In a seminar 
that evening the group is asked for a geographic summary of the area. The re- 
sulting summaries are usually random, sometimes chaotic; when order has been 
developed out of them, the group is impressed with the need for a more systematic 
treatment. Each of the ensuing five days is devoted to viewing a phase of the 
geography of the area: the geomorphology, the vegetation and soil, ranching and 
mining, the irrigated agriculture, and the rurban aspects. Each evening, the day’s 
work is reviewed and interrelationships examined in an outdoor seminar. On the 
last day, these observations are synthesized in the form of a detailed outline of a 
hypothetical article being prepared for publication in one of the scholarly journals. 
Each student selects his own focus, and topics range all the way from simply 
‘‘A Geographical Reconnaissance of Lucerne Valley’’ to ‘‘The Role of Water in 
the Cultural Occupance from Aboriginal Times to the Present’? and ‘‘The Impact 
of the Growth of Los Angeles Upon Lucerne Valley.’’ ; 

The next four weeks are spent in a study of Ventura County, California, a 
very complex area of rugged mountains, fertile irrigated alluvial valleys, low 
rolling dry-farmed hills and broad flat estuarine plain. The first of several days 
are spent in a directed systematic reconnaissance, studying the local geomor- 
phology, vegetation and soils and the agricultural practices of the region. This is 
followed by several days of areal reconnaissance during which each of the 
distinctive sub-regions of the area are visited. 

Two weeks are spent in a detailed mapping of two traverses which include 
areas representative of each of the subregions. All work is done afoot. The 
field mapping is done on air photo overlays, and is transferred in the evening to 
topographic maps on a smaller scale —— which necessitates a certain amount of 
generalization. These strips, averaging one-half mile in width, are eight and 
twenty-three miles in length respectively. The shorter is a lateral traverse of a 
major valley and its bordering hills and mountains; the longer extends from the 
sea, with its marine climate and associated agriculture, inland to an area of 
distinctly continental climate with markedly different land use. The purpose here 
is to aid the student in recognizing, out of the welter of visual impressions 
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obtained, the salient characteristics of the major landscape types encountered, 
and in generalizing these into a group of micro-regions. Each man selects his own 
landscape types, using his own criteria; each presents his findings to the group 
occasionally in seminar. 

The traversing completed, the group tours the County by automobile, 
recognizing the extensions of their micro-regions and denoting the boundaries 
on smaller-scale maps. Eventually a detailed outline is prepared, from which 
a hypothetical monograph on ‘‘The Micro-regions of Ventura County’? could be 
written. Complete reports are never written, it being the feeling of the writer that 
field camps are not the place to teach grammar, punctuation and exposition, but 
rather to develop the ability of the student to observe and analyze the landscape 
and to organize that material in a geographically logical form. 

——-Richard F. Logan 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Two Chicago geographers are taking part during the autumn of 1956 in an 
interdisciplinary research program in a valley cut deep in the highland of 
Chiapas, Mexico. The program, which is under the sponsorship of the University’s 
Department of Anthropology and supported by a grant from the National Science 
Foundation, has two principal aspects: (1) a study of the interrelations of 
ecological zones and the extent to which they coincide with cultural and lin- 
guistic boundaries; and (2) a study of the changing patterns of human occupance 
and land use as_ revealed by archaeological and historical sources. 
Philip L. Wagner, Assistant Professor éf Geography, is sharing in the fiéld 
direction of the project. Louis E. Guzman, who is in the employ of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration in Panama, and who has been on leave to 
complete the work for his Ph.D. degree at Chicago, has had his leave extended 
in order to take part in the Chiapas field work during the autumn. 

Charles C. Colby was granted the degree of Doctor of Science by Southern 
Illinois University at the June Commencement of that institution, 1956. 

Chauncy D. Harris was awarded the degree of Doctor of Economics by the 
Catholic University of Chile. 

Gilbert F. White was awarded the degree of Doctor of Science by Haverford 
College and the degree of Doctor of Laws by Swarthmore in June 1956. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


George H. T. Kimble has been appointed Chairman of the Geography Depart- 
ment, effective September 1957. Dr. Kimble is a former Director of the American 
Geographical Society and presently heads the African surveys being conducted 
by the Twentieth Century Fund. 

Otis P. Starkey did field work during the summer in the Delmarva Peninsula. 

The Department’s quarters have been renovated, and additional space is 
expected by the fall of 1959. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Professor John Eyre spent a part of the summer at the University of Michigan 
assisting in the preparation of a voJume to be released later by the University of 
Michigan Press which covers the five-year interdepartmental research program of 
the Michigan Center in Japan. Professor Eyre is contributing a chapter on agri- 
culture and one on the Inland Sea region. ‘‘Japanese Land Development in 
Kojima Bay’’ by Professor Eyre appeared in Economic Geography, January 1956. 
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A second article, ‘‘Post-Occupation Conditions in Rural Japan’’ will appear in 
the November 1956 issue of Annals, Am. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci. 

During,the summer, 1956, Professors William Garrison and Marion Marts, with 
a research staff of graduate students, ‘represented geography in a University re- 
search project conducted for the Federal Civil Defense Administration. Work by the 
geographers was directed toward the development of a plan that will enable the 
state’s economy to function in an emergency and to restore normal operations 
after such an emergency. The initial task was an analysis of existing plans and 
the indication of channels of research essential to effective and coordinated 
action. Findings of initial geographic research will appear in a separate mono- 
graph (300 pp.) under the title, The Allocation of Washington State Resources 
to Civil Defense. The continuation of research along recommended channels is 
anticipated during this year. Last year, Professor Garrison directed geographic 
research in a University project conducted for the Washington State Council for 
Highway Research. His monograph (107 pp.), The Benefit of Rural Roads to 
Rural Property, constituting Vol. IV of the project publication, was released in 
June 1956, ‘‘Estimates of Parameters of Spatial Interaction’ by Professor Garrison 
appeared in Papers and Proceedings, 1956, Regional Science Association. 
Professor Marts’ article, ‘‘Use of Indirect Benefit Analysis in Establishing Repay- 
ment Responsibility for Irrigation Projects’’, appeared in Economic Geography, 
April 1956. 

A new, completely revised edition of Encyclopaedia Britannica World Atlas, 
prepared under the direction of Professor Donald Hudson, was released early 
in 1956. Among other changes, it contains a new set of statistics for the world, 
by political units, and new sets of statistics for the individual political units. 
Included are topics not previously covered, and, with minor exceptions, statistics 
cover periods forward from 1950. Professor Hudson continues as Geographical 
Editor for Encyclopaedia Britannica. Professor Rhoads Murphey serves as special 
geographic adviser on the Far East. 

This summer, through a grant from the Inter-University Committee on Travel 
Grants, Professor Douglas Jackson completed a month’s visit to the Soviet Union. 
He appears to be the first American geographer, separated from official connections, 
to be admitted to the Soviet Union since World War II and the only American 
geographer who received a grant from the Committee to visit the Soviet Union. 
Circumstances did not permit extensive research, but Professor Jackson visited 
such major centers as Moscow and Leningrad, where he conferred with prominent 
Russian geographers, Tbilise, Kharkov, and Kiev. An additional value was his 
procurement of research materials, with particular reference to agriculture, not 
available in the United States. Professor Jackson continues as special adviser 
on Soviet maps, Jeppeson and Company. His article, ‘‘Durum Wheat and the 
Advance of Dry Farming in the Soviet Union’’, will appear in the Annals, A.A.G., 
December 1956. 

Professor Howard Martin has completed two chapters for forthcoming text- 
books, one on the conservation of fisheries, the other on southern Asia. During 
the latter half of the summer he visited many of the older mining centers around 
Lake Superior in search of material on the historical geography of the region. 


Professor Rhoads Murphey has returned to the Department after nearly two 
years leave of absence, during which he organized and directed the Quaker Confer 
ences in Asia, sponsored jointly by the Ford Foundation and American Friends 
Service Committee and attended by representatives of some twenty Asian and 
Western nations. From headquarters in Ceylon, travel in connection with the 
program and his own research took Professor Murphey to India, Pakistan, Burma, 
Japan, and elsewhere in Asia and Europe. An article based on his research, 
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“The Ruin of Ancient Ceylon”, appears in Far Eastern Quarterly, November 1956, 
and a second article ‘‘New Capitals of Asia’’ has been completed. During his 
absence, visiting members of the faculty were Professor Norton Ginsburg, 
University of Chicago (Winter Quarter), and Professor Ross Mackay, University of 
British Columbia (Spring Quarter). 

The cartographic materials contributed recently by Professor John Sherman 
and Willis Heath have been numerous. Examples are maps for: (Sheman) 
Mongolian People’s Republic by Ballis, Human Relations Area Files; Olympic 
National Park, Olympic Natural History Society; (Heath) Washington State Re- 
sources, Washington State Resources Committee; World Political Patterns by 
Alexander, Rand McNally; (Sherman and Heath), a history of the Pacific Northwest 
by Gates and Johansen, Harper & Bros.; a new edition, with expanded areal 
coverage of Seattle and Vicinity, City Guide System. A monograph, Effective -Map 
Use in the Classroom, by Professor Sherman will be released shortly by 
Jeppeson and Company. Professor Sherman continues as special adviser to 
Jeppeson and Company and Denoyer—Geppert Company. Mr. Heath serves as a 
special adviser to Jeppeson and Company and Rand McNally and Company. 

Professor Edward Ullman’s work in the Philippines and his Fulbright grant 
for the continuation of studies in Europe were reported in the July issue. His 
American Commodity Flow is being published by the University of Washington 
Press. During his absence, Professor Leslie Curry, Auckland University College, 
will be a visiting member of the faculty (Winter Quarter). 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


Chiao—min Hsieh has joined the faculty as Assistant Professor of Geography, 
replacing Urban J. Linehan. Dr. Hsieh, Ph.D. Syracuse University 1953, has been 
a resident of the United States for eight years. He served as visiting instructor 
at Dartmouth for one year, and for the past two years he has been a research 
associate at the Center for International Studies at M. I. T. He will take over 
the courses in climatology, cartography, a survey of world regions and the regional 
geography of the Far East. 

Upon authorization granted last year the Geography Department began this 
fall to offer a laboratory course in physical geography through which students in 
the College of Arts and Sciences may fulfill the physical science réquirement for 
the B.A. degree. This is an important development for geography at C. U., for it is 
the first time any geography course has been authorized for the fulfillment of a 
general degree requirement. The proposal by the Geography Department to offer 
this course was met with approval and encouragement by the other physical science 
departments after the nature of the proposed course had been explained. 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


Dr. H. Bowman Hawkes, on leave for the 1956-57 year, has a Fulbright 
lectureship at the Department of Geography, Free University of Berlin. He will 
offer work in the geography of the United States and will survey developments in 
the field of conservation and planning at various European centers. He will retum 
in September 1957. 

Dr. Robert D. Rudd, on leave from Ohio University, Athens, has assumed 
Dr. Hawkes’ classes in physiography and climate for the year. 

Dr. Elbert E. Miller is on leave during the autumn quarter. As President of 
Rocky Mountain—Great Plains Division of the A.A.G., he delivered the annual 
banquet address at the October regional meeting in Denver. His topic was “‘Some 
Aspects of the Colorado Plateau Uranium Boom.’’ 
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Dr. Vasyl Gvosdetsky continues his research on fossil soils of the Bonne- 
ville Basin. His second research monograph ‘‘The Middle Stream Terrace in the 
Bonneville Basin as a Key to the History of Lake Stansbury,’’ will be issued by 
the Utah Experiment Station this fall. A more comprehensive report on the re- 
interpretation of Lake Bonneville history has been prepared jointly with 
Dr. Armand J. Eardley for the Geological Society of America which granted research 
funds for the project. 

Dr. Donald W. Meinig, acting head of the Department for the remainder of the 
year, taught historical and cultural geography at Berkeley during the summer. 
He is continuing his study of the historical geography of the Columbia Plateau 
grain region. 

Burkhart Hofmeister of Berlin, Whitbeck Fellow at the University of 
Wisconsin last year and the graduate teaching assistant at Utah for this year, is 
doing research on transhumance in the Intermountain West. 

Sheldon Thompson and John Kuzara, University of Utah geography graduates, 
are now in charge of geography and geology at Westminster College, Salt Lake City. 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


Student registrations in the College of Arts and Sciences increased to 1,770; 
total course enrollments in Geography and Geology number 500, distributed among 
14 subjects. Over two-score students are registered for a first or a second major 
in geography (hour-requirements the same). The local chapter of Gamma Theta 
Upsilon has resumed its monthly- meetings. Professor A. E. Moodie, British 
geographer now at Northwestem, is to address the fraternity in the near future. 

William T. Kowitz has become the sixth member of the departmental staff, 
with the rank of assistant professor. After completing all residence requirements 
for the Ph.D. at Northwestern University, he taught last year in the University of 
Maryland Overseas Program (European Division). His areas of special interest 
are Europe and Political Geography. 

Bemard H. Schockel, visiting lecturer for the third year, served as chairman 
of the geography—geology division of the Indiana Academy of Science, which met 
at Indiana University in October. His chairman’s address on the ‘‘Economic 
Importance of Indiana Counties,’’ to be published in the Academy Proceedings for 
1957, is part of a research program covering the entire United States, entitled 
“Economic Importance of United States Counties.”” The 1956 issue of the 
Proceedings carried an article by Mr. Schockel on ‘‘Occupational Structure of the 
United States by Counties.”’ A national professional magazine has received his 
article, ‘‘Sellable Manufactural Creativeness.’? This year A. J. Nystrom and 
Company published his revised map of physical—cultural Indiana. 

John H. Strietelmeier, in addition to serving in the Department of Geography 
and Geology, acts as managing editor of the Cresset, a monthly review of literature, 
the arts, and public affairs published by the Valparaiso University Press. In 
September, he completed the job of redesigning the magazine’s format. The feature 
article in the first issue in the new format was an article on resources entitled 
“Foundations of National Power’? written by Erwin J. Buls, also a member of the 
departmental staff. : 

Paul F. Miller collaborated with Alfred H. Meyer in a field study on ‘Manu 
factural Geography of Chicago Heights, Illinois.’”? The paper was read by Miller 
at the October meeting of the Indiana Academy of Science. A similar study on 
Michigan City, Indiana, presented last year to the Academy, was published in 
this year’s Academy Proceedings. 

Alfred H. Meyer completed last December his term as President of the 
Indiana Academy of Science and served this year as chairman of the Nominating 
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Committee. At the October meeting of the Indiana Academy of the Social Sciences 
he was elected President of this organization. As President—Designate the past 
year, he arranged a symposium on ‘‘Planning Education and Research in the 
Social Sciences as an Integral Factor in Planning Indiana’s Development,”’ part of 
the general theme of the Academy’s program ‘‘Problems of Planning Indiana’s 
Future.”’ ‘‘Circulation and Settlement Patterns of the Calumet South Chicago 
Region” appears in the Proceedings of the International Geographical Union 
(1956); and the second stage of micro-geographic analysis of Calumet sequent 
occupance was published in the September Annals. He is also chairman of the 
Committee on Graduate Work at Valparaiso, set up to explore the possibility of 
offering a graduate program at this institution. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


RICHARD F. LOGAN, University of California, Los Angeles, is spending a 
sabbatical year doing research on arid land problems in South-West Africa, a 
region analogous to Southern California, under a National Research Council 
grant. His family is with him at his headquarters at Poste Restante, Windhoek, 
South-West Africa. 3 

MARY ALICE EATON ERICSON has turned over the Department of Geography at 
Gustavus Adolphus College to Warren Hultquist, University of Maryland, after 
six years as head of a department that couldn't grow so long as the sole member 
of the staff was also responsible for the overflow in the Sociology Department. 
She is now a regular member of the Sociology Department where her geographic 
background will be used in rural and urban sociology and demography. 

MEREDITH F. BURRILL, Department of the Interior and Board on Geographic 
Names, spoke on the ‘‘Terminology of Virginia’s Geographic Features’’ at 
the luncheon meeting of the Virginia Geographical Society held in conjunction 
with the Virginia Education Association at Richmond on November 2. 

DR. JOHN A. BRADLEY has been granted a leave of absence from the University of 
Pittsburgh to permit him to accept a position as Geographic Attaché with the 
Foreign Service of the United States. He will have the responsibility for map 
procurement throughout the Far East. Correspondence should be addressed 
to the American Embassy, APO 500, San Francisco, California. 

MRS. CAROL BRADLEY has resigned from her position in the Map Room of the 
Gulf Oil Corporation. She will accompany her husband to Tokyo. 

PEVERIL MEIGS, Quartermaster Research and Development Center, is recuperating 
from a recent heart attack. 

DR. N. L. NICHOLSON has been appointed Director, Geographical Branch, De 
partment of Mines and Resources (Canada). He has been Acting Director since 
Dr. W. J. Watson took the chair of Geography at Edinburgh University. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Antarctica in the International Geophysical Year. American Geophysical 
Union of the National Academy of Sciences—National Research Council. 
Washington. 1956. Publication No. 462. 133 pp. 1 map in pocket. 

$4.00. 

This book, Geophysical Monograph Number 1, is based on a symposium on 
the Antarctic held at the 1956 meetings of the American Geophysical Union, co- 
sponsored by the U. S. National Committee for the IGY. After the introduction by 
Lawrence M. Gould and overall statements on the U. S. IGY program and on the 
Antarctic part of the whole IGY program, the remainder of the 16 papers are grouped 
under Geographic and Meteorological, Geological and Structural, Upper Atmosphere 
Physics, and Flora and Fauna. The folded map is the new American Geographical 
Society one on the scale of 1:6,000,000, prepared specifically for the IGY and 
incorporating the latest available survey information and names. Maps in the 
text show planned IGY stations, ice concentration and movement in the 
Weddell Sea, generalized air circulation in summer, 1955 summer surface pressure 
over and around New Zealand, status of geological surveys, geology, areas where 
geological information is especially needed, major topographic features of 
Antarctic Seas, recorded earthquake foci, IGY magnetic observation stations, 
aurora frequency, routes of ships carrying cosmic ray apparatus, penguin 


tookeries, and botanically explored areas. There are also many graphs and a few - 


tables and photographs. 


Visibility in Some Forest Stands of the United States. Robert R. Drum- 
mond and Earl E. Lackey. Technical Report EP—36. Environmental 
Protection ‘Research Division, Headquarters Quartermaster Research 
and Development Command. Natick, Mass. 1956. iv and 25 pp. 
illustrated. Free, but supply limited. 

This report covers a beginning of quantitative experimentation on an 
obviously important and curiously neglected problem. The methodology is set 
forth in detail after stating the scope of the investigation and defining continuous 
visibility as ‘‘the greatest distance to which a quiet, erect, stationary man can be 
kept in constant view as the observer goes away from him.’? The experimental 
findings are presented in tables and graphs. 

Characterizing the investigation as a pilot study, the report concludes with 
a list of seemingly legitimate questions raised by it that deserve further investi- 
gation. The list might well be expanded to include a retesting of some of the 
basic assumptions that an old woodsman might question, such as that a partially 
obscured object is as recognizable at a given distance when being approached 
as when being retreated from, that in the woods one will see a motionless object 
in full view as far away as he can see it, that in the woods a six-foot green cloth 
cylinder is no more and no less recognizable than a man, or that experience in the 
woods has little bearing on ability to detect and recognize non-environmental 
objects. It would be interesting to know whether Drummond, who did the field 
work, improved his ability to spot the cylinder during the course of the project. 


The Coast of Maine. Louise Dickinson Rich. New York. 
Thomas Y. Crowell. 1956. xi and 308 pp. 
A deft regional characterization of the Maine Coast, section by section, by 
one who knows it and delights in it. The style of the book is in harmony with its 
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subject, and the author’s chatty asides about her own preferences and reactions 
add to the insight into the region and its people. So do the anecdotes, like the 
one about the man in a city park in Florida who was so lonely he could hardly 
wait to get back to his job as keeper of Petit Manan Light. Says the author, 
“I see just what he meant. On Titm’nan he knew where he was and why; so he 
wasn’t lonely, but only isolated. There’s a difference.’’ 

There is much in the book for almost any geographer, historian, 
sociologist, tourist, or just ‘‘gentle reader.’”’ All will find it instructively 
entertaining. 


What Price Israel? Alfred M. Lilienthal. Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, 
1953. vi and 274 pp. $1.50, paper. 

This pocket-size reprint states forthrightly that the price is too high, the 
dangers to the United States and democracy in general too great and too basic, that 
the Zionists do not speak for the majority of Jews in this country but by terroristic 
methods have largely prevented dissemination of full information by speakers or 
the press, and that the myth of united Jewish votes against any who did not do what 
the Zionists want has made our public figures fearful. It behooves every citizen 
to inform himself, decide whether these things are so, and take a stand. The 
book’s profuse documentation covering practically every side of the question 
might be a good place to start. 


Animal Diseases. The Yearbook of Agriculture, 1956, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. Washington. 1956. xiv and 591 pp. For sale by 
Supt. of Documents, Government Printing Office. $2.00. 

Increasing interregional and international traffic in animal products and 
breeding stock has complicated the control of diseases, parasites and insect pests 
that cause losses in the United States estimated at more than two billion dollars. 
‘‘The Yearbook gives information about the cause, nature and prevention of the 
common diseases of animals on American farms.’’ The language is non-technical. 

There are three small black and white maps in the text showing, respec- 
tively, area infected with cattle tick fever in 1906 and the area quarantined in 
1956, counties reporting anthrax outbreaks, and the area of highest concentration 
of avian tuberculosis in 1956. Generally, however, such information on areal 
distribution as is included in the text is incidental and generalized. 

Though addressed primarily to farmers and animal husbandrymen, the book 
will serve to give geographers a better understanding of animal diseases in areas 
that they may study that are a significant factor in production, land use, and 
regional economies. 


Violent Truce: A Military Observer Looks at the Arab-Israeli Conflict 

1951-55. Commander E. H. Hutchison, USNR. Devin—Adair. New York. 

1956. xxvi and 199 pp. illust. $3.50. 
Commander Hutchinson spent three years, 1951—54, with the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization in Palestine, the last two years as head of the 
Israel—Jordan Mixed Armistice Commission. Returning to the United States with his 
family he says that they soon realized that although unbiased articles were being 
published, the bulk of the news was slanted in favor of Israel. Finding that many 
Americans with first-hand knowledge of the Middle Eastern problem were reluctant 
to discuss it because of pressure put on them by civic organizations or clubs to 
which they belonged, and holding the view that ‘‘Fear to express facts, especially 
when the knowledge of these facts would be beneficial to our country, has no 
place on the American scene’? Commander Hutchinson forthwith wrote this book. 
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It is an account of the many border incidents and of the role of the UN 
observers in restraining outright warfare and in fixing responsibility for each 
incident on the basis of expert, impartial investigation. It tells who hit whom, 
where, when, how hard and why, lays out the pattern of incidents and tallies the 
score. The author then sets forth succinctly a few basic steps to solve the 
problems. Major General Vagn Bennike of Denmark, Chief of Staff, UN Truce Super- 
vision Organization in Palestine from September 1953 to August 1954, says in a 
foreword, ‘‘The book should be read by all who seek the truth about the central 
controversy in the Middle East. It concludes with an exhortation to the 
United States to look at this problem objectively, free of domestic pressures of 
special-pleading groups and without regard to personal advantage. ’’ 


Bibliography on Snow, Ice and Permafrost. Sipre Report 12. Vol. X. 
1956. Snow, Ice and Permafrost Establishment, Corps of Engineers, 
U. S. Army. Wilmette, Ill. iv and 190 pp. 

This tenth volume, prepared by the SIPRE Bibliography Project, Library of 
Congress, contains listings and abstracts numbered 13001 through 14000. This 
represents the accumulation of unclassified abstracts published weekly on standard 
catalog cards. There are both author and subject indexes. 


Status of Aerial Photography in the United States, Eighth Edition, 
June 1956, compiled and distributed free upon request by the Map Infor- 
mation Office, Geological Survey, Washington 25, D.C. 

This status map at the scale of 1:5,000,000 (26 x 40 inches) shows the 
distribution of air photography coverage for the United States held by the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, Soil Conservation Service, Forest Service, Geological 
Survey, Corps of Engineers, Air Force, Coast and Geodetic Survey, States and 
commercial companies. On the verso of the map is described the general procedure 
for procurement of aerial photographs, a discussion of the general types of pho- 
tography available, methods for selecting coverage for average needs and the 
addresses of commercial and State organizations which have contributed reports 
on their aerial photographic coverage. 

——-—Arch C. Gerlach 


U. S. Geological Survey: Paleotectonic Maps of the Jurassic System, 
Miscellaneous Geologic Investigations, Map I-175. Washington, 1956. 
Folio sold by the U. S. Geological Survey. $5.00. 

The objective of the Paleotectonic Map Program, begun by the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey in 1952, was to prepare folios that depict rock thickness, generalized 
lithology, ancient geography, and other regional relations for each of the geologic 
systems in the U. S. and to interpret these data in terms of tectonic evolution. 
The Jurassic folio is the first to be completed. It consists of three pages of 
descriptive text, a page of references, a chart of stratigraphic units in major 
J ic divisions, and nine folded maps plus an index to 266 localities. The 
first seven maps of the U. S. at 1:5,000,000 show respectively the location of 
control points, geologic units directly beneath the Jurassic system, a summary of 
Jurassic rock thicknesses, and the distribution of four phases (A, B, C, and D) of 
the Jurassic which do not correlate precisely. The last two plates are interpretive, 
Plate VIII being 10 small paleogeographic maps of subdivisions of the Jurassic, 
and Plate IX showing the environments of deposition in the period. 

———Arch C. Gerlach 
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La Ensefianza de la Geografia en México. Jorge A. Vivé. Published 
by Comissidn de Geograffa, Publicacién Num. 215. Instituto 
Panamericano de Geograffa E Historia’ Mexico, D.F. 1955. 132 pp. 

This paper-covered pocket-sized book represents a carefully thought out 
effort to improve the teaching of Geography in Mexico. It contains a detailed 
course in Geography from the first grade through the University. There is a very 
good description of the subjects and topics at each grade level, and excellent 
suggestions for adaption of the pupils’ abilities to understandings of environmental 
conditions, physical and cultural. There are clear and specific suggestions 
regarding the activities that the teacher may use. 

Some readers probably would like more explanation of methods and 
motivation, for it is discernible in a chart how few students have had the kind of 
course work suggested before they reach the University. Perhaps more could be 
said about methods of evaluation and results expected in new habits and attitudes 
that the students may acquire. 

Nevertheless, the program represents a quite complete coverage of the 
teaching of Geography. If it can be fulfilled as it is described, it will result in 
great accomplishments for Geography. 

——-—Nidia Avila, Panama 
———Henry J. Warman, Clark University 


Natural Resources, Food and Population in InterTropical Africa 
Report of a Symposium Held at Makerere College, September 1955. 
International Geographical Union, L. Dudly Stamp, editor. Geographi- 
cal Publications, Ltd. London. 1956. 104 pp. 5 shillings. 

Professor Stamp states in the forward of the publication the purpose of the 
symposium: ‘‘. . . The time had come for the [[nternational Geographical ] Union to 
take active steps to promote geographical work in parts of the world where problems 
were numerous and acute, but workers still few and isolated.’’ With UNESCO 
financial aid, a special meeting brought together workers . . . ‘‘in one of the 
major regions of the world sometimes described as underdeveloped to concentrate 
on a study of problems of the area.’? Makerere College is the University College 
of East Africa at Kampola, Uganda. 

The delegates to the conference included those with wide experience in 
Portuguese, French and British territories. Members of the Uganda Geological 
Survey, the Survey, Land and Mines Department, the Meteorological Station at 
Entebbe and the Department of Agriculture and Forestry demonstrated work in 
hand and led field excursions. All twenty-one papers in the report cannot be 
listed by title and author, but the subject matter covering a number of countries of 
inter-tropical Africa was as follows: general geographic appraisal, physiography, 
urban geography and town planning, moisture resources, typical land use pattems, 
the World Land Use Survey and applications of the classification in relation to 
inter-tropical Africa, irrigation, food production, population, functional classifi- 
cation of settlements, and current economic development. There are excellent 
summaries of the geographic observations of the six planned field trips which 
include the briefing data from the guides at the major places visited. ‘‘A List of 
Maps Relating to Uganda”’ and ‘‘A Selected List of Recent References Relating to 
Uganda’’ including post—1949 sources are appended. 

———A. R. Gassaway 
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Recent Study and Exploration of the Central Arctic. M. Ye. Ostrekhin, 
translated by E. R. Hope from Priroda XII (1954) 3-12. Defense 
Scientific Information Service. Ottawa, Canada. 1955. 12 pp. 5 plates. 
Geophysicist Ostrekhin has been engaged in Arctic research for years and 
wrote the article as Scientific Director of the Research Division of the Airborne 
High Latitude Expedition concerned with utilizing the Arctic water route for 
commercial traffic between Europe and Asia. Generalized bathymetric charts of 
the Arctic, 1954 and 1940, are included to show how the new concept of a sub- 
marine mountain range dividing the basin has influenced the concept of water 
circulation. A chart of magnetic meridians illustrates the text on investigations 
of the earth’s magnetic field. 


Population Distribution Urban and Rural: 1950 (a sheet of the National 
Atlas of the U. S.) U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census, 
Washington, D. C., 1956; scale 1:10,000,000 in color, for sale by the 
U. S. Bureau of Census, 15 cents. 

This is a smaller scale edition of the Census Bureau’s population distri- 
bution map prepared to the standards of the National Atlas of the United States. 
The sheet size, 16"x 22" permits it to be easily kept in a loose-leaf container with 
other sheets of the National Atlas to be issued from time to time by different 
Government agencies. Urbanized areas are shown in red, rural population in green, 
with symbols graduated according to size of population unit represented. An 
earlier edition prepared by the Census at a scale of approximately 1:5,000,000 
is available from the Government Printing Office for 35 cents. 

———Carleton P. Barnes 


Frequency of Cold—Wet Climatic Conditions in the United States. 

Peveril Meigs and Fernand de Percin. Quartermaster Research and 

Development Center, U. S. Army, Natick, Mass. 1956. Environmental 

Protection Research Division, Technical Report EP—25. iv and 17 pp. 

mimeographed. Free but supply limited. 

One of the most serious problems in the field is wet clothing in cold weather. 

Since true cold—wet conditions result from a combination of meteorological 
elements, they cannot be defined by any single one. The report lists four mutually 
exclusive combinations producing cold—wet conditions and presents in tables and 
maps their frequency at 61 stations in the United States. ‘ 


The Daytime Influence of Irrigation Upon Desert Humidities. 
Howard L. Ohman and Richard L. Pratt. Quartermaster Research and 
Development Center, U. S. Army, Natick, Mass. 1956. Environmental 
Protection Research Division, Technical Report EP—35. iv and 30 pp. 
mimeographed. Free but supply limited. 

This report on a field study of the influence of irrigated farmland in and 
near Yuma, Arizona on the humidity conditions in the surrounding desert outlines 
the purpose, scope and methods of the study, presents the data obtained, and 
concludes that the influence is generally negligible. 


Report of the Special Committee on the Federal Loyalty-Security Pro- 
gram of the Bar Association of the City of New York. Dodd, Mead. 
New York. 1956. xxvi and 301 pp. $5.00. 
Harvard Emeritus Professor Zechariah Chaffee, Jr., reviews this important 
book in the November Scientific monthly, pages 259-263. The thoughtful and | 
unusually comprehensive review is well worth reading, too. 
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Teachers of Geography find that the Graphic Project Globe is a very useful 
teaching aid. 


e It has a markable surface . . . for chalk, tempera or clay. 
e Available in two sizes: 16-inch, or 22-inch. 


© Useful for motivation, presentation, review, tests and student projects. 
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Important books: 


Smith, Phillips and Smith 
| INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


—FourtuH EDITION 
1955 $7.50 


Wheeler, Kostbade, and Thoman 
REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 


OF THE WORLD 
1955 $6.95 
Durand 
WORLD GEOGRAPHY 
1954 $5.75 
Gottman 
A GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE 
Revised 
1954 $7.75 
Gottman 
; VIRGINIA AT MID-CENTURY 
1955 $7.50 


IIENRY HOLT AND CO. 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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ust Published ! 


| A World Geography 
| of Forest Resourees 


Edited for the AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
by Stephen Haden-Guest; John K. Wright; and 
Eileen M. Teclaff—with 34 Contributing Authorities 


Only book of its kind in which leading national and inter- 
national experts appraise the world’s forest resources in 
terms of natural functions. 

This comprehensive work deals with forests as the source 
of indispensable materials. It describes for professional 
workers and students what these materials are, their uses 
and origins, raising and discussing the varied and unsolved 
problems of sustaining forest yields in the face of ever- 
growing, ever-changing demands. Thoroughly documented, 
the book is well mapped and abundantly illustrated. 

The book carefully considers the relationships of forests 
to rainfall and temperature; to relief and soils; to human 
populations; and to human institutions and needs; givin 
insights into today’s struggle between conservationists — 
their opponents. 58 maps, 196 ills., tables; 736 pp. $12.50 
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An integrated, regional survey: Nt 
me 
A Geography of Europe __ |. ... 
Edited by George W. Hoffman, University of Texas wit! 
Prepared by the Editor and 9 Contributing Authorities offe 
For college courses: the first geography of Europe written tion 
in English by such a large number of European-trained can: 
specialists. This basic textbook provides the historical and clas 
physical geography background necessary for an accurate 
appraisal of Europe today. It divides the continent into 7 
basic regions—each analyzed by an authority on that par- Maps 
ticular area—according to its political boundaries and the UNIT 
boundaries of natural regions and broad cultural areas. AFRI 
“Warmly recommended . . . rich map material.” — The in pre 


Journal of Geography. 73 maps, 116 ills., tables; ‘i PP. 
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MERGED RELIEF MAPS 


Rand MGNally takes great pleasure in announcing 
the publication of a new series of educational wall maps. 
The richly-colored merged relief technique, by gradually 
merging one layer tint with another, produces a beautiful 
and very readable map. The layer-tint system, combined 
with oblique shading for mountain and plateau regions, 
offers a realistic—-almost three-dimensional -—representa- 
tion of land elevations. Territorial boundaries, railroads, 
canals, and important dams are indicated, and cities are 
classified by metropolitan populations. 


Maps available top and bottom 
UNITED STATES.......... 65" x 45" $20.75 
45"x 65" $13.75 


in preparation—SOUTH AMERICA 


RAND MEG&QNALLY & COMPAN Y 
P.O. Box 7600+ Chicago 
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